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COURSE OF ACTION UNDER UNIFIED COMMAND IN KOREA 


United States Report to the Security Council* 


U.N. doc. 8/1626 
Dated July 25, 1950 


At 0400 Korean time on Sunday, 25 June 1950, 
the North Korean Army launched a completely 
unprovoked invasion of South Korea. North 
Korean infantry crossed the 38th parallel, led by 
Soviet-made tanks in an estimated number of 100. 


The main attack was down the Pochon-Uijongbu- 
Seoul corridor. Simultaneously, attacks were 


launched in the Ongjin Peninsula to the West, 
against Chunchon in the eastern mountains, and 
down the east coast road. The North Korean Air 
Force covered the amphibious landings, and at- 
tacked Kimpo Airfield, near Seoul. The size of 
the attack, the fact that it covered the principal 
areas along the 38th parallel, and the amount and 
character of material involved, and the use of 
amphibious landings, indicated clearly that the 
invasion had been carefully planned for long in 
advance. 

The character and disposition of the Republic 
of Korea Army indicated that it did not expect 
this sudden attack. This fact is supported by a 
report of an observation team of the United 
Nations Commission on Korea, made along the 
38th parallel and dated 24 June 1950. This report 
stated that its team of observers “had, in the 
course of a two-week inspection been left with the 
impression that the Republican Army was or- 
ganized entirely for defense and (was) in no 
condition to carry out a large-scale attack against 
the forces in the North. The observers found that 
the Republic of Korea forces were disposed in 
depth all along the 38th parallel with no concen- 


* Transmitted to the Security Council by Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin on July 24. This report is also printed 
as Department of State publication 3935. 
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tration of troops at any point, that a large number 
of Republic of Korea troops were actively engaged 
in rounding up guerrillas and were, in any case, 
entirely lacking in the armor, heavy artillery, and 
air support necessary to carry off an invasion of 
North Korea.” These facts controverted com- 
pletely the North Korea broadcast from Pyong- 
yang, late in the morning of 25 June, that the 
Republic of Korea had initiated an attack across 
the border and that the North Korean Forces had 
been ordered to repel the attack. 


Strength of North and South Forces 


The North Korean invaders were reported to 
have committed initially 6 divisions of Infantry, 
3 Border Constabulary Brigades, supported by 
approximately 100 Soviet-made T34 and T70 
tanks and ample heavy artillery. Their Air Force 
held complete control of the air, and was at the 
time estimated to be composed of 100-150 Soviet- 
made combat planes. The total strength of the 
North Korean forces was placed at between 90,000 
and 100,000, organized in approximately 7 divi- 
sions and 5 brigades, well trained and equipped 
chiefly with excellent Soviet material. 

Opposed to this mobile army, Republic of Korea 
troops were initially deployed along the 38th par- 
allel with elements of 4 divisions, with the remain- 
der in the interior, without tanks or heavy artillery 
and with only 16 trainers as an air force; an organ- 
ization assigned primarily for preserving internal 
security. 

With such a discrepancy in character and arma- 
ment between North and South Korea, the actual 
date of the assault is immaterial; the potential 
for it was present for months. 
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In the light of the above facts, it is apparent that 
the attack upon South Korea was a carefully- 
planned, full-scale invasion in force. 


Four Major Drives From North 


From the attack to the fall of Seoul on 28 June, 
North Korean forces struck southward across the 
38th parallel on 25 June, in four major drives: 


A. To the west, a Border Constabulary Brigade 
attacked in the Ongjin Peninsula against approxi- 
mately one Republic of Korea regiment and was 
reported on 26 June in control of the area. How- 
ever, a considerable number of Republic of Korea 
men escaped by sea. 

B. One North Korean division, plus 42-50 tanks 
captured Kaesong on the afternoon of 25 June, and 
later pushed south through Hunsan toward Seoul. 
Another North Korean force of from 8,000-10,000 
men, plus more than 50 tanks, drove down the 
Pochon-Uijongbu Corridor toward Seoul. 

C. A division of North Korean troops, sup- 
ported by heavy artillery and tanks, struck south 
toward Chunchon. 

D. Along the east coast, a Border Constabulary 
Brigade reinforced to approximately 10,000, at- 
tacked Kangnung and carried out two amphibious 
landings further south. 


The North Korean attack was initially opposed 
by five Republic of Korea divisions located in or 
north of Seoul. They were armed with rifles, ma- 
chine guns, and other light infantry weapons. 
Taken completely by surprise, and facing greatly 
superior equipment, they fought desperately, but 
were forced to withdraw gradually. Another Re- 
public of Korea division, hastily brought up from 
the south, was badly mauled in the fighting of 26 
June. An official report on 30 June indicated that 
the Republic of Korea forces had suffered a high 
percentage of casualties and had lost much equip- 
ment in the hurried withdrawal. 


Use of Air, Ground, and Naval Forces 


On 28 June, aircraft of the United States Air 
Force, operating pursuant to the resolution of 
the Security Council of the United Nations, began 
air operations against the North Korean invaders 
in support of Republic of Korea forces and later 
struck at military targets north of the 38th parallel 
with a view to disrupting the lines of communica- 
tions and supply of the invading forces. 

The badly decimated Republic of Korea forces 
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reformed south of the Nan River, and with 
U.S.A.F. assistance, sought to delay the North 
Korean advance. By sheer weight of numbers 
and material they were forced back step by step 
until, on 2 July (Korean time) the town of Suwon, 
20 miles south of Seoul, was reported in North 
Korean hands. 

Meanwhile, in pursuance of United Nations rec- 
ommendations, United States ground forces were 
committed to the area for stabilization of the 
front. On 5 July, a very small United States force 
made contact with the invaders, south of Suwon. 
On 7 July, upon the recommendation of the Secu- 
rity Council, the Unified Command was established 
and General Douglas MacArthur was designated 
by the President of the United States as the Com- 
manding General of the forces of the members of 
the United Nations. 

The first United States troops were small in 
number and were committed as a holding force 
only. They were followed by additional support- 
ing forces as rapidly as these could be transported 
to the battle line. Facing odds at times as high as 
20 to one, “Our Army troops, ably supported by 
tactical aircraft of the United States Air Force 
and Navy and our Australian friends, flying under 
most adverse conditions of weather .. . distin- 
guished themselves in the most difficult of military 
operations—a delaying action”. 

Under the protection of this delaying action 
Unified Command forces have steadily been 
strengthened. Under the combined impact of 
ground, air and naval forces, the progress of 
the invasion has been slowed, while the enemy 
has suffered severe losses on sea and land which 
are curtailing his supply and transportation 
capabilities. 

At the outset of the North Korean invasion, 
naval forces available to oppose the aggression 
consisted of a small Republic of Korea Coast 
Guard. United States and other forces proceeded 
to the operational areas and by virtue of over- 
whelming superiority established a patrol of both 
coasts of Korea. These forces took the necessary 
action to prevent movement by sea of forces and 
supplies for use in operations against the Republic 
of Korea, including ingress and egress to and from 
Korean ports of merchant vessels furnishing or 
likely to furnish assistance to the North Korean 
authorities. United Nations Naval Forces covered 
some of the initial necessary evacuations, rendered 
logistic support, and by operating against North 
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Korean waterborne forces denied the Communist 
invaders the logistic support of its forces by sea. 
Naval units proceeded to accomplish the water- 
lift of troops and supplies to Korea, patrol by 
naval aircraft of water and coastal areas, escort 
duties and coastal patrol functions. Harassing 
fire from naval units on both coasts shelled targets 
susceptible to naval gunfire, breached roads, and 
generally interfered with enemy communications. 
Naval units have attacked North Korean water 
traffic where found, and have already destroyed 
approximately one-third of the vessels originally 
available to North Korean naval forces. 

A new phase of naval operations commenced on 
3 July with the first aircraft carrier air strike. 
They struck on the west coast of North Korea. 
Subsequent carrier strikes on the east coast of 
Korea have been made by the British and United 
States units. The first amphibious landing by 
United Nations Forces was accomplished on the 
east coast of Korea on 18 July 1950. 

The present naval situation finds both coasts of 
Korea covered by naval forces of the Unified Com- 
mand. Harassing fire and fire support missions 
are being carried out by these forces. Patrols 
and reconnaissances are being conducted by naval 
patrol planes over coastal and water areas. Logis- 
tic support of men, equipment, and supplies by 
transport continues with escort. 

It has been inspiring to witness the rapidity 
with which various Member States have contrib- 
uted to the naval forces assisting in the restora- 
tion of peace in Korea. The United Kingdom, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and the Nether- 
lands have dispatched vessels to support the 
United Nations’ effort to cut off supplies for the in- 
vading hordes from north of the 38th parallel. 
In carrying out this work, shore bombardments 
have been conducted where and as necessary to in- 
terdict the supply of Communist troops which 
have moved into that portion of Korea governed 
by the Republic of Korea under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Valuable service has also been 
rendered by a British naval unit in the rescue from 
the water of airmen who had been compelled to 
abandon their airplane. The Coast Guard of the 
Republic of Korea has been rendering invaluable 
service in providing for the security of the shore- 
lines. Naval air forces provided by the United 
Kingdom has contributed in a major way in the 
support of landing operations at Pohang-dong. 

Upon the request by the Security Council of the 
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United Nations for assistance to defend the Re- 
public of Korea against the North Korean aggres- 
sors, the only forces in the area immediately 
available were those United States and British 
Commonwealth occupation forces under the com- 
mand of General MacArthur in the occupation of 
the Japanese Islands. The size and nature of these 
forces were sufficient only to perform the occupa- 
tion duties in Japan. 


Task of Achieving Superiority 


Before committing the forces, in response to 
the Security Council resolutions, they had to be 
regrouped and re-equipped from standards for 
peacetime occupation of Japan to standards suit- 
able for combat in Korea. This also involved 
moving these troops, with their equipment and 
supplies, from their various occupation stations 
in Japan, by combinations of motor, rail, water 
and air transportation, to Korea. Even so, all the 
materials for sustained combat were not immedi- 
ately available to General MacArthur and there- 
fore had to be rushed to Korea from the United 
States—a distance of one-third of the way around 
the globe. Future assistance for the defense of 
the Republic of Korea, both men and materials, 
must be transported over corresponding distances 
from the Member nations of the United Nations 
rendering such assistance. The well-planned 
attack by the North Korean regime, the size of 
their force, their logistical support and their 
ability to continue to press the attack, account for 
the degree of initiative enjoyed by the aggressor. 
The defenders of the Republic of Korea have been 
forced to submit to the time and place selected by 
the aggressor, and now must depend upon assist- 
ance from nations peacefully disposed and lying 
not merely hundreds, but thousands of miles away. 

From the continuing appearance on the battle- 
field of large numbers of enemy personnel and 
equipment, it is now apparent that the North 
Korean aggressors have available to them re- 
sources far in excess of their internal capabilities. 
This, with the initial advantage of the aggressor, 
combines to give the enemy a strength that cannot 
be overcome until the United Nations forces 
achieve the effect of superiority in weapons and 
manpower. The task is not a small one when 
viewed in comparison with the potential resources 
of the aggressor force. Until forces of the Unified 
Command are increased further in strength, the 
rapidity with which success will be achieved can- 
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not be predicted. However, with the combined 
efforts of the United Nations, the full effect of the 
contribution from each member nation will be felt 
in the ultimate defeat of the aggressors from north 
of the 38 degree parallel. 


Estimate of Korean Operations 


In conclusion, it is believed appropriate to quote 
the Unified Commander’s latest estimate of the 
Korean operations. 


With the deployment in Korea of major elements of the 
Eighth Army now accomplished the first phase of the 
campaign has ended and with it the chance for victory 
by the North Korean Forces. The enemy’s plan and great 
opportunity depended upon the speed with which he could 
overrun South Korea once he had breached the Han River 
line and with overwhelming numbers and superior weapons 
temporarily shattered South Korean resistance. This 
chance he has now lost through the extraordinary speed 
with which the Eighth Army has been deployed from 
Japan to stem his rush. When he crashed the Han Line 
the way seemed entirely open and victory was within his 
grasp. The desperate decision to throw in piecemeal 
American elements as they arrived by every available 
means of transport from Japan was the only hope to save 
the situation. The skill and valor thereafter displayed in 
successive holding actions by the ground forces in accord- 
ance with this concept, brilliantly supported in complete 
co-ordination by air and naval elements, forced the enemy 
into continued deployments, costly frontal attacks and 
confused logistics which so slowed his advance and 





blunted his drive that we have bought the precious time 
necessary to build a secure base. 

I do not repeat not believe that history records a com- 
parable operation which excelled the speed and precision 
with which the Eighth Army, the Far East Air Force 
and the Seventh Fleet have been deployed to a distant land 
for immediate commitment to major operations. It merits 
highest commendation for the commanders, staffs and 
units concerned and attests to their superior training 
and high state of readiness to meet any eventuality. This 
finds added emphasis in the fact that the Far East Com- 
mand, until the President’s great pronouncement to sup- 
port the epochal action of the United Nations, had no 
repeat no slightest responsibility for the defense of the 
Free Republic of Korea. With the President’s decision it 
assumed a completely new and added mission. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict with any degree 
of accuracy future incidents of a military campaign. Over 
a broad front involving continuous local struggles, there 
are bound to be ups and downs, losses as well as successes, 
Our final stabilization line will unquestionably be rectified 
and tactical improvement will involve planned with- 
drawals as well as local advances. But the issue of battle 
is now fully joined and will proceed along lines of action 
in which we will not repeat not be without choice. 
Our hold upon the southern part of Korea represents a 
secure base. Our casualties despite overwhelming odds 
have been relatively light. Our strength will continually 
increase while that of the enemy will relatively decrease. 
His supply line is insecure. He has had his great chance 
but failed to exploit it. We are now in Korea in force, 
and with God’s help we are there to stay until the con- 
stitutional authority of the Republic is fully restored. 
MacArthur. 





South Korean Forces Placed Under 
Unified Command of United Nations 


On July 25, Ambassador Warren R. Austin transmitted 
to the Secretary-General of the United Nations the fol- 
lowing exchange of letters between President Syngman 
Rhee of the Republic of Korea and General Douglas 
MacArthur.* 

15 July 1950 


In view of the joint military effort of the United Nations 
on behalf of the Republic of Korea, in which all military 
forces, land, sea, and air, of all the United Nations fighting 
in or near Korea have been placed under your operational 
command, and in which you have been designated Supreme 
Commander of United Nations Forces, I am happy to 
assign to you command authority over all land, sea, and air 
forces of the Republic of Korea during the period of the 
continuation of the present state of hostilities; such 
command to be exercised either by you personally or by 
such military commander or commanders to whom you 
may delegate the exercise of this authority within Korea 
or in adjacent seas. 





*U.N. doc. 8/1627 of July 25, 1950. 
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The Korean army will be proud to serve under your 
command, and the Korean people and Government will be 
equally proud and encouraged to have the over-all direc- 
tion of our combined combat effort in the hands of so 
famous and distinguished a soldier, who also in his person 
possesses the delegated military authority of all the United 
Nations who have joined together to resist the infamous 
Communist assault on the independence and integrity of 
our beloved land. 

With continued highest and warmest feelings of personal 
regard, 


18 July 1950 


Please express to President Rhee my thanks and deepest 
appreciation for the action taken in his letter of 15 July. 
It cannot fail to increase the coordinated power of the 
United Nations forces operating in Korea. I am proud 
indeed to have the gallant Republic of Korea forces under 
my command. Tell him I am grateful for his generous 
references to me personally and how sincerely I recipro- 
cate his sentiments of regard. Tell him also not to lose 
heart, that the way may be long and hard, but the ultimate 
result cannot fail to be victory. 
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Korean Attack Opens New Chapter in History 


by John Foster Dulles 
Consultant to the Secretary * 


The Time and the Place 


When the armies of the puppet Communist 
regime of North Korea attacked the Republic of 
Korea, they opened a new chapter in history. No 
one knows how that chapter will end, but, already, 
the national response shows that what we shall 
write into that chapter will be written with unity, 
power, courage, and high resolve. 

No doubt, this dangerous moment had to come. 
There would be a time when the leaders of 
Bolshevik communism would judge that they had 
largely exhausted the possibilities of indirect 
aggression and would explore the possibilities of 
direct aggression. That, they are doing now. 

Their timing is understandable. Indirect ag- 
gression was no longer likely to pay big dividends. 
It was being checked in Europe and in Asia where 
lie the-Ruhr and Japan—two areas which, it 


seems, Bolshevik leaders particularly covet and __ 


which, under their control, would sharply alter 
the balance of world power. The European Re- 
covery Plan, the North Atlantic pact, and the 
Military Aid Program are withering Communist 
hopes for overrunning the European continent; 
and the Schuman plan would end their hope of 
communizing Western Germany. 

In Asia, the United States had turned from 
what had seemed a policy of drift, and we were 
developing policies which would give hope to 
those new nations whose independence was en- 
dangered by a new form of international enslave- 
ment. Secretary Johnson, General Bradley, and 
I had gone to Japan to confer with General 
MacArthur about Japan’s future. That showed 
that we did not admit that the Soviet had veto 
power over that future and could perpetuate a 
do-nothing policy which would enable communism 
to make great underground gains. 


*An address made before the Commonwealth Club at 


San Francisco, Calif., on July 31 and released to the press 
on the same date. ; 
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The Communist world was in process of being 
contained unless it resorted to open force. That 
may explain why there came armed attack at this 
particular time. 

As to place, there were good reasons why Korea 
should have been picked. 

There was, in North Korea, a thoroughly trained, 
fanatical, and well-equipped satellite army with 
a hard core of battle-trained veterans drawn from 
Siberian and Chinese armies. 

Opposed to them, was the young and inexperi- 
enced army of the Republic of Korea. It had ex- 
cellent morale and discipline but not a single 
combat plane or tank or artillery heavy enough 
to stop opposing tanks. 

The Republic of Korea’s army was no conceiv- 
able match for the North Korean Red army but 
the Communist leaders may have felt that the 
Republic, if attacked, would not get help from 
the United Nations or the United States. Their 
propaganda was spreading that impression 
throughout the Republic of Korea and trying to 
develop a defeatist attitude. 

Our Government sensed the danger and tried 
to remove it. On June 21, I addressed the Korean 
Second National pr ergpe at its opening session 
and pointed out that although the Republic of 
Korea was technically not a member of the United 
Nations because of Soviet veto, nevertheless the 
United Nations considers her as, spiritually, one 
of them. I recalled that the United Nations Char- 
ter binds all nations— 


to refrain from any threat or use of force against your 
territorial integrity or political independence. 


I went on to say that the Republic of Korea had 
built a healthy society which was entitled, on merit, 
to membership in the free world, and that as be- 
tween the members of the free world— 


compulsions to common action are powerful, because they 
flow from a profound sense of common destiny.” ” 


* BULLETIN of July 3, 1950, p. 12. 
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We had hoped that that public declaration might 
contribute to peace. But the time fuse had already 
been lighted. Almost at the exact time I was 
speaking in Seoul, the Communist regime in 
Pyongyang was proclaiming its program. It 
called for the unification under it of South Korea. 
It promised the liquidation of President Rhee 
who, it was said, was serving “the plundering in- 
terests of American imperialists”; it demanded 
the expulsion from Korea of the United Nations 
Commission and the holding on August 15 of all- 
Korean elections under North Korean auspices. 
The next Sunday, the Red army was hurled against 
the Republic in order to impose that program. 

Even though the Communist leaders may have 
been uncertain that their act would bring United 
Nations or United States aid to the Republic of 
Korea, there is considerable evidence that they 
took that possibility into account. That did not 
deter them, for they doubtless figured that, if, in 
fact, Western powers gave military help to the 
Republic of © se they might become bogged 
down in an all-Asia struggle of the “masses” 
against the “colonial imperialists” and _ their 
“lackeys.” That has, from the beginning, been a 
main point of Stalin’s strategy. 

A further reason for the selection of Korea was, 
no doubt, the important role that the Korean pen- 
insula occupies in relation to Japan, Port Arthur, 
and Vladivostok. During the Russo-Japanese 
war of 1904-5, the control of Korea by Japan pre- 
vented the Russians from carrying the offensive 
to Japan and made it possible for the Japanese to 
capture Port Arthur, 150 miles to the west of 
Korea, and to threaten Vladivostok, 75 miles to the 
east of Korea. Russian analyses of the cause of 
Russia’s failure in that war ascribe it largely to 
the fact that Japan controlled the Korean penin- 
sula. Ever since, Russian strategists sought that 
control for Russia. 

All in all, it must be conceded that, from the 
Bolshevik Communist standpoint, the blow in 
Korea was shrewdly struck. To the extent that it 
was a surprise, it was a tactical surprise of the 
kind that those who strike offensively can usually 
inflict on those who accept a defensive role. The 
orbit of Soviet and satellite control extends con- 
tinuously from the Berin Strait, south to the China 
Sea, west to the Mediterranean, and north to the 
border of Norway. There are 15,000 miles of iron 
curtain, behind which a single will can secretly 
prepare and execute land thrusts against any one 
of 15 contiguous nations. If to this we add the 
capability of striking by air across the Arctic re- 
gions, it can be seen how hard is the task of defense. 
It was already difficult when the Bolshevik Com- 
munists limited themselves to methods of indirect 
aggression. Now that they have shown willing- 
ness to use also methods of direct aggression the 
task of anticipation is truly colossal. 

We do not, I think, need to conclude from 
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Korea that the Bolshevik leaders have decided on 
general war. The action, there, plainly indicates 
that they are now willing to run greatly increased 
risks. That, however, does not necessarily mean 
that they want general war or that they are ir- 
revocably committed to provoke it. The place 
selected for the first armed attack was one that 
could be exploited without an open use of Soviet 
forces. That indicates that the leaders may not 
yet be prepared to make the fateful decision that 
would mean general war. It may be that the free 
world, by a show of resolution and strength, can 
bring the Soviet leaders to avoid that reckless 
course. 

When only one assumption gives chance of 
winning peace, we must act on that assumption. 


Political Objectives 


Military victory in the battle of Korea is bound 
to loom large in our thinking and acting. But 
those who are not directly involved in the fight- 
ing must not become mere battle watchers. Korea 
must not monopolize our thoughts and actions and 
divert us from achieving vital political objectives 
elsewhere. 

The United States has one very bad habit. In 
times of fighting we usually forget all about po- 
litical objectives. In my recent book, War or 
Peace, I pointed out that we Americans usually 
look on war as a kind of gigantic prize fight. The 
objective is to knock out your opponent. If you 
do knock him out, the job is done. Then, it is in 
order to go home, break training, and enjoy your- 
self until you may have to go into training for a 
return bout. 

That habit explains the wisecrack that the 
United States has never lost a war and never won 
a peace. )Our statesmen and diplomats are not 
less able than those of other countries; but we 
consider that wartime is their vacation time. If 
we have even childish capacity to learn by ex- 
perience, World War II should have taught us 
the folly of that attitude. 

At Yalta, Stalin won great political victories 
which enabled him to expand Soviet influence into 
the heart of Europe and throughout much of north 
China. He won those victories because his eye 
was on the political ball while we were thinking 
only in military terms. Mr. Stettinius, who was 
at Yalta as Secretary of State, records that he 
asked the President whether he wanted any help 
from the State Department. The answer was 
“no,” because, says Stettinius, the President 
thought “it was primarily a military matter and 
... had best remain on a purely military level.” 

Mr. Justice Byrnes, who was at Yalta as a 
principal political adviser to the President and 
who was shortly to become Secretary of State, 
says of the Yalta agreement regarding Asia, “I 
did not know of this agreement. . . . The evidence 
is clear that the agreement was, in great part, a 
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military decision.” So it was, from our stand- 
point; but not from Stalin’s. 

Military victory is, of course, indispensable. 
But if the moral and material power marshaled 
to win victory is not used to attain political objec- 
tives, then sacrifice is cruelly wasted. 

There are, today, political goals of the utmost 
importance which ought to be promoted by the 
national strength, unity, and momentum which 
we shall develop to help the United Nations win 
the battle for Korea. t me mention three of 
the political fronts. 

Japan.—The Japanese nation should be given 
the opportunity to become equal partners in the 
community of the free nations and to contribute 
to the peace and security, the economic prosperity 
and the cultural and spiritual life of the free 
world. As General MacArthur has pointed out, 
the conduct of the Japanese under occupation 
entitles them to that, legally and morally. The 
battle for Korea should not lead the free world 
to forget about Japan or to postpone dealing with 
her problems. The Japanese are front-seat spec- 
tators of a drama which is arousing them from 
their postwar stupor. The very fact that the 
attack in Korea may be aimed at Japan and de- 
signed to check positive and constructive action 
there shows how important it is to take such 
action. Japan represents the only large industrial 
power in Asia outside of the Soviet Union and 
that power should, in the future, serve the cause 
of freedom and not become a tool of despotism. 
Neglect and indecision in Japan could lose the 
great gains of General MacArthur’s superb ad- 
ministration. We could, indeed, lose more in 
Japan than can be won in Korea. 

Europe.—The free peoples of Europe, backed 
by Canada and the United States in the North 
Atlantic Council, are seeking security through 
increased unity and common defense. There is 
still a long way to go, and getting there is more 
important than ever. We cannot afford, now, to 
neglect that goal. 

In the past, concentration upon the problem of 
Europe may have led us to subordinate the 
problem of Asia. Now that the problem of Asia 
hits us with a violence that compels attention, let 
us not go wholly into reverse gear and neglect 
Europe. We face a two-front struggle, in Asia 
and in Europe. That requires from us balanced 
effort, for we cannot afford to lose on either front. 
The fact that Bolshevik Communists are now 
using methods of open warfare in Korea shows 
that they may do so elsewhere. That means that 
we should speed up the unity and the economic 
and military strengthening of a free Europe that 
would include West Germany. 

Let us not forget that, although most of Ger- 
many and all of Japan are geographically within 
the orbit of the free world, they lie at the outer 
fringe and are physically close to the world of 
despotism. If they were lost to exploitation by 
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Soviet communism, that would substantially com- 

lete the encirclement phase of the strategy that 
Soviet communism has announced. The stage 
would be set for what they call the final act, which 
a be slow strangulation or overpowering as- 
sault. 

In the long run, the continuing freedom of the 
Germans and Japanese can be assured only by 
their cooperation. The United States cannot 
alone, by remote control, keep the 45 million West 
Germans and the 85 million Japanese within the 
free world unless our power reinforces the good- 
will efforts of the Germans and Japanese them- 
selves. These people want to make those efforts, 
and they ought to be given that opportunity. 
That does not mean giving them national armies 
to serve purely national ambitions. It does mean 
treating them as equal partners within the frame- 
work of a European, a Pacific, or a United Nations 
effort which subordinates national ambitions to 

oals which advance the general welfare of all 
ree peoples. 

The United Nations —The Security Council 
showed an amazing capacity to respond quickly 
and effectively to the needs of the Korean crisis. 
However, only unusual circumstances made that 
possible. The Soviet Union was boycotting the 
Security Council, and the representative of the 
Chinese Communist regime had not been seated. 
Either, if present, would have vetoed the action 
which produced the world’s first peacetime dem- 
onstration of solidarity against unprovoked 
aggression. 

No one who wants peace should want the Soviet 
to go on boycotting the United Nations. That 
recalls the withdrawal of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan from the League of Nations. Stalin, speak- 
ing of that in March 1939, interpreted it as de- 
signed by the “aggressive states . . . in order to 
have their hands free.” 

When international differences exist, as they 
now do, it is better to bring them into the open, 
around a council table, rather than to have the 
differing parties separate and each go his inde- 
pendent way. 

A town meeting is of little value if it is attended 
only by those who agree. We want those who differ 
to be present when the United Nations functions 
as the town meeting of the world. 

On the other hand, the members of the United 
Nations now have a vision of what the United 
Nations can be. The Assembly had established 
observers to watch the northern frontier of the 
Republic of Korea, anticipating the possibility of 
armed attack. When the armed attack occurred, 
these observers instantly reported to the Security 
Council. The Security Council met within 24 
hours and initiated a series of actions to repel the 
aggression and to restore peace and security in the 
area. Fifty-two nations indicated their support 
of the Security Council action. The United Na- 
tions has established under its flag a United Na- 
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tions military command in Korea, and six mem- 
bers have already contributed military force to 
that command. Others have offered armed assist- 
ance, and the details are being worked out. 

That is a magnificent accomplishment, and the 
member nations, particularly the smaller nations, 
who have seen that accomplishment and who have 
taken hope from it, will not be happy to revert to 
a condition where similar action on their behalf 
could be prevented by one malevolent vote in the 
Security Council. 

Of course, it is important that the United 
Nations should be a universal organization. But 
it is also important that that universality should 
not turn the United Nations into an impotent 
organization. 

At this juncture, we can usefully recall the 
Senate resolution of June, 1948—the “Vanden- 
berg” resolution—calling for “voluntary agree- 
ment to remove the veto iaie all questions involv- 
ing pacific settlements of international disputes 
and situations, and from the admission of new 
members.” If there were such agreement, which 
our Government has sought, it would be far easier 
to achieve universality. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India, the great leader 
of a great people, has expressed the hope that the 
United Nations should not be plagued by Soviet 
boycott or by an unresolved dispute about whether 
the Communist regime is now entitled to replace 
the Nationalist Government of China. We should 
all like to clear up these matters and to see the 
United Nations fully representative of all of the 
peoples of the phon § owever, we are bound to 
be concerned about seating a Chinese Communist 
regime which openly preaches violence as an in- 
strument of international policy and which en- 
courages the North Korean regime to act in 
flagrant defiance of the expressed will of the 
United Nations. Our concern about seating that 
regime is bound to be deepened when the seating 
gives it not merely a right to vote, but a right to 
veto the peacemaking role of the Security Council. 

The Korean crisis has opened our eyes to the 
great possibilities of good inherent in the United 
Nations. There has developed a momentum of 
action, a lift of spirit, which should be used to 
realize the high hopes which the whole world felt 
when, 5 years ago, the United Nations was born 
here at San Francisco. 

I have now called attention to three political 
fronts that require our continuing attention. 
There are many more. They ought not to be 
obscured by the smoke of battle. Victory is in- 
dispensable, but let us be sure this time to use 
constructively the power that is required to win 
victory. 

Policies are of little use unless behind them lies 
the power, moral or material, potential or actual, 
to make them good. Equally, power is of little 
value unless it be the servant of wise policies. 
From now on, let policy and power go hand in 
hand in quest of peace that is just and durable. 
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Military Aid to Certain 
Free Nations Continued 


Statement by the President 
[Released to the press by the White House July 26] 


I have today signed S. 3809, the act which will 
enable our country to continue military aid to 
certain free nations of the world. 


The overwhelming support for this act among 
the Members of Congress is a further mark of the 
unity of purpose of the American people in support 
of the foreign policy of the United States. Such 
support serves to remind those bent on aggression 
that they dare not count on a division of opinion 
among our people to help them gain their evil ends. 

We are today engaged in a serious undertaking 
in the Far East—carrying out our responsibility 
as a member of the United Nations. Side by side 
with us, under the flag of the United Nations, 
stand other members of the United Nations who 
have joined to put down the raw aggression which 
would deprive the people of the Republic of Korea 
of their freedom. 

This spectacular breach of the peace does not 
lessen our concern in those other places in the 
world where aggression would likewise affect the 
collective security of the free nations. 


We are bound by a solemn pledge to regard an 
attack on any of the members of the North Atlantic 
Treaty as an attack on us. This pledge recognizes 
that the fate of the United States and that of 
western Europe are bound together. The act 
signed today is a further step toward the common 
goal of the North Atlantic Treaty nations. Our 
goal is to create the kind of strength which will 
deter potential aggressors from attacking so 
formidable and united a group and to defeat 
aggression, should it come. 

This act will permit the United States to make 
a significant contribution to that goal by provid- 
ing some of the equipment and materials which 
our European partners urgently need in building 
up the strength they require. What we provide 
will be used, under the recent determination of 
the North Atlantic Council, to equip balanced 
collective forces of the North Atlantic Treaty 
nations which are now being created. 


In Greece, in Turkey, and in Iran, this act will 
permit us to continue to help keep these bastions 
strong and determined—free of alien influence 
and free to grow and develop in their own way. 

The act also authorizes military assistance to 
Asia and the Far East, in parts of which direct 
conflict is now going on. 

The military assistance authorized by this act, 
the economic assistance and the other foreign aid 
measures we have undertaken—indeed, our entire 
foreign policy—recognize one central fact—that. 
today, the freedom-loving nations are determined 
to stand together to preserve their freedom. 
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U.S.—Canadian Treaty for Diverting Niagara River for Power Purposes 


Statement by Adrian S. Fisher 
Legal Adviser? 


The treaty signed on February 27, 1950, between 
the United States and Canada provides for the 
equal diversion between the two countries of the 
waters of the Niagara River for power purposes. 
Under the proposed treaty, this amount will 
average approximately 50,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond for each onmaies in the daytime during the 
tourist season. Higher amounts will be permitted 
at nighttime and during the winter. The present 
diversions from the Niagara River are 32,500 cubic 
feet per second for this country and 54,000 cubic 
feet per second for Canada. Approximately two- 
thirds of this is permitted by the existing treaty, 
the remainder being permitted by temporary 
notes exchanged between the two Governments in 
1940, 1941, and 1948. In order to preserve the 
beauty of the Falls, the treaty provides for re- 
medial works and stipulates certain minimum 
amounts of water which are reserved for flow 
over the Falls. 

Urgent need for additional power in the Niag- 
ara Falls region of Canada ma gms United States 
has been felt for several years. The present di- 
versions of water for power which are based, in 
part, on a number of temporary arrangements as 
well as the 1909 Boundary Waters Treaty do not 
provide an adequate permanent basis for long- 
term redevelopment of this great resource. This 
need was recognized in the 1946 report of this 
committee dealing with the 1941 St. Lawrence 
Basin agreement. 

Accordingly, negotiations with Canada were 
initiated, and on December 7, 1949, a meeting of 
representatives of the two Governments was held 
in Washington which resulted in the drafting of 
the present treaty. 

The United States negotiators at this meeting 
included me, as legal adviser of the Depart- 
ment of State, E. Robert DeLuccia, chief, Bureau 


* Made before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations on June 27 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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of Power, Federal Power Commission, and Col. 
W. E. Potter, acting chief of Engineers for Civil 
Works, Corps of Engineers, United States Army. 

Gerald V. Cruise, trustee and chief engineer of 
the Power Authority of the State of New York, 
Col. Ivan C. Sattem, representing the chairman 
of the New York Power Authority, and Ed- 
win S. Bundy, vice president and chief engineer 
of the Niagara Mohawk Power Company, were 
present as technical consultants to our delegation. 

It is fair to state that the scenic spectacle of 
Niagara Falls and Rapids is an outstanding part 
of our national scenic heritage, and this for the 
people of both the United States and Canada. 
Regular records of the flow of the Niagara River 
have been kept for almost a hundred years, and 
numerous investigations of its condition have been 
conducted during this period. This data now en- 
ables the two Governments to make a confident 
judgment as to the amount of water which should 
flow over the Falls in order to insure the con- 
tinuance of the high quality of the scenic spectacle. 

In 1926, the Governments of the United States 
and Canada established the Special International 
Niagara Board to recommend measures for the 
maintenance and enhancement of the beauty of the 
Falls and Rapids. This Board recommended the 
construction of remedial works above the Falls; 
and, finally, in 1942, the two Governments com- 
menced construction of a submerged weir, which 
when completed in 1948 almost doubled the flow 
over the American Falls. Construction of this 
weir, however, was only a part of the remedial 
works recommended by the Board, and it has long 
been necessary to conclude an arrangement with 
Canada to provide for construction of the re- 
mainder of these works. 

The growing urgency to provide for the develop- 
ment of the water resources of the river for power 
is illustrated by the history of the agreements re- 
lating to the use of the waters for power, begin- 
ning with the treaty between the United States 
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and Canada of January 11, 1909, regarding bound- 
ary waters. This pen provided for permanent 
diversions of 20,000 cubic feet per second in the 
United States and 36,000 cubic feet per second in 
Canada. Notes exchanged between the two Gov- 
ernments in 1940, 1941, and 1948, authorize addi- 
tional diversions of 12,500 cubic feet per second in 
this country and 18,000 and 20,500 cubic feet per 
second during the navigation and nonnavigation 
seasons respectively, in Canada. Of the two latter 
amounts, 5,000 cubic feet per second is compen- 
sated for by the diversion into Lake Superior from 
the Long Lac-Ogoki River of an equivalent 
amount of water from the Hudson Bay Drainage 
Basin in Canada. These exchanges of notes do 
not provide a satisfactory legal basis for the con- 
struction of new hydroelectric power facilities 
which are needed to replace and supplement the 
older plants now in operation. 

The power situation in northeast United States 
became critical during World War ITI when the 
heavily industrialized Niagara area developed so 
serious a power shortage that it became necessary 
to ration power among the factories producing 
war materials. After a temporary decline in 1945 
and 1946, the demand for power in this area ad- 
vanced sharply and is now actually larger than 
during the war. An even more critical shortage 
exists in Ontario where extensive industrialization 
has occurred in recent years. At various times, in- 
cluding the postwar period, it has been necessary 
to ration the consumption of power in Ontario 
both for civilian and industrial purposes. 

This drastic and growing shortage of power in 
the Niagara area naturally created the interest in 
redevelopment of the waters of the river which re- 
sulted in a report of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, completed in September of last year, entitled 
Possibilities for Redevelopment of Niagara Falls 
for Power. This report, together with the 1929 
report of the Special International Niagara Board, 
provided the necessary technical basis for nego- 
tiating this treaty. 


Analysis of the Treaty 


Article I of the resulting treaty terminates the 
third, fourth, and fifth paragraphs of article V of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909, which pro- 
vide for the permanent power diversions from the 
Niagara River, and the exchanges of notes dated 
May 20, 1941, October 27, 1941, November 27, 1941, 
and December 23, 1948, which provide for the 
subsequent temporary diversions. I should like 
to insert copies of these exchanges in the record at 
this time. These be eae and temporary di- 
versions terminated by article I would be replaced 
by the permanent diversions provided for in ar- 
ticle V of the new treaty. The necessary usage of 
water for sanitary, domestic, and navigation pur- 
poses is not affected by the new treaty. 

The protection of the beauty of the Falls 
through construction of remedial works by insur- 
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ing a proper spread of the flow of water over the 
Falls is provided for in article II of the treaty, 
which is based upon the final report submitted to 
the United States and Canada on December 11, 
1929, by the Special International Niagara Board 
mentioned above. While this Board made specific 
recommendations for the remedial works, it seemed 
advisable before completing them to review the 
recommendations in the light of experience and 
present conditions. As such, a review will require 
investigations on both sides of the boundary; and, 
as the International Joint Commission has con- 
ducted many investigations into works of this 
character required in connection with changes in 
the level of boundary waters under the 1909 treaty, 
it was considered advisable to place the respon- 
sibility for these investigations on this inter- 
national body. The recommendations of the In- 
ternational Joint Commission as to the nature and 
design of remedial works and the allocation of 
the task of construction between the two countries 
are subject to approval of both United States and 


Canada. Upon such approval, construction is to 
be conducted under the supervision of the Com- 
mission. 


~ Article II further provides a limitation of 4 
years within which the remedial works shall be 
completed after the date of approval and directs 
that the two countries shall share the total cost 
of the works equally. 

Article III is a definition of the waters which 
are subject to the provisions of the new treaty. 
Such waters are the total outflow from Lake Erie 
through three outlets—the Welland Canal, the 
Niagara River, and the Black Rock Canal through 
Buffalo Harbor—less waters used and necessary 
for domestic, sanitary, and navigation purposes. 
This provision is in accordance with the priorities 
established by article VIII of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909 as to the order of prece- 
dence to be observed among the various uses for 
boundary waters. Water, for one or more of the 
three latter purposes, is now being diverted 
through the Welland and Black Rock Canals and 
directly from the Niagara River. ' Water is also 
diverted for navigation purposes from the Niagara 
River to the New York State Barge Canal at 
Tonawanda, about 13 miles downstream from 
Buffalo. 

Article III provides that the water which is 
being diverted from the Hudson Bay drainage 
basin in Canada into the Great me oe system 
through the Long Lac-Ogoki works shall con- 
tinue to be governed by the exchange of notes of 
October 13 and 31 and November 7, 1940. These 
notes authorized Ontario to turn these Long Lac- 
Ogoki waters into the Great Lakes system and take 
out the equivalent for power purposes at the Falls. 
This was a temporary measure pending a final 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence agreement between the 
two countries. However, under article III the 
diversion at Long Lac-Ogoki will be limited to 
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amounts of water which can be diverted through 
the existing works. 

Article III defines the waters which are the 
subject matter of the treaty. This same definition 
is used in articles IV and V of the treaty which 
deal with the water necessary for maintenance of 
the scenic spectacle of Niagara Falls and Rapids 
and with the water which may be diverted for 
power purposes. 

Article IV of the treaty provides for the regu- 
lation of the flow of water over the Falls for scenic 
purposes. It has been worked out with particular 
regard to the tourist season and the hours of day- 
light and gives priority to the use of water for 
maintaining the beauty of the Falls. While Mr. 
DeLuccia of the Federal Power Commission will 
explain the details of this proposed method of 
maintaining the beauty of the Falls, I should like 
to mention that the schedule of flows set forth in 
this article, in general, follows the recommenda- 
tions of the special Niagara Board of 1929 and, 
where is fails to do so, it constitutes, in our 
opinion, a definite improvement from the point 
of view of preserving the natural spectacle. Ac- 
cording to the approach of the special board in 
1929, power diversion would have had first call on 
the flow of the river (after domestic, sanitary, 
and navigation uses) and the remainder would 
have been available for the Falls and Rapids, an 
amount which would have fluctuated with the 
changing river flows. Under article IV of the 
new treaty, positive protection for the Falls and 
Rapids is provided by giving them a prior call on 
the river flow, with power diversions limited to 
the remainder. 

Article V of the new treaty provides that the 
outflow from Lake Erie, remaining after use of the 
flows necessary for domestic, sanitary, navigation, 
and scenic purposes, may be diverted for power 
purposes. 

Article VI provides that waters made available 
for power purposes under the new treaty shall be 
divided equally between the United States and 
Canada. 

Article VII directs that representatives of the 
two countries acting jointly shall ascertain and 
determine the amounts of water available for the 
purposes of the treaty and shall keep records 
thereof. The flow of the river varies from day 
to day, and the amount which may be diverted 
for power fey under the treaty depends on 
the time of day. Accordingly, it is necessary, as 
a practical matter, to empower official representa- 
tives of Canada and the United States to allot the 
water for the various purposes in accordance with 
the terms of the treaty. This activity is now be- 
ing carried on by an officer of the United States 
Corps of Engineers in cooperation with an officer 
of the Water Resources Division of the Depart- 
ment of Resources and Development of Canada by 
virtues of notes exchanged on February 3, July 25, 
and August 21, 1923, copies of which are supplied 
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for the record. Article VII merely makes 50 a 
sion for continuing the existing practice and gives 
authority for such changes in procedure as the 
new treaty may make advisable. 

Article VIII provides that one country having 
sufficient facilities for the purpose may utilize the 
unused portion of the ye country’s share of 
water for power purposes until the second country 
has completed facilities to use its own full share. 
It may take some time for the parties to the treaty 
to construct the necessary works to make full use 
of the water made available for power purposes. 
Therefore, it was believed advantageous to make 
provision for avoiding waste of the water during 
this period. 

Article [X frees each country from responsibil- 
5 for injury or damage occurring in the territory 
of the other country as a result of acts authorized 
by the rey 

Article X provides that the new treaty shall 
come into force upon exchange of ratifications and 
shall remain in force for 50 years thereafter. Fol- 
lowing this period, the treaty can be terminated 
after 1 year’s notice by either country of its inten- 
tion to terminate the treaty. The long term of 
50 years takes into consideration the probable pe- 
riod of time needed for amortization of the very 
large investments, running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, which will be required for the re- 
development permitted under the terms of the new 
treaty. 

I am advised that the Canadian Parliament has 
considered this treaty and favorable action there- 
on was taken on June 14, 1950. Consequently, the 
Canadian Government is prepared to bring the 
treaty into effect as soon as it receives the approval 
of this Government. I believe that such joint ac- 
tion will initiate steps on both sides of the bound- 
ary to relieve the power shortage and preserve the 
scenic beauty of the Falls. 

The Department of State recommends without 

ualification the approval of this treaty by the 
enate. 


Greece Grants Income Tax Exemption 
on U.S. Aircraft Operations 


[Released to the press July 25] 


The Greek Government has notified the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Athens that, in consideration of 
the exemption from income taxation granted by 
United States law (Internal Revenue Code, secs. 
212 and 231) with respect to earnings derived from 
the operation of aircraft registered under the laws 
of a foreign country which grants an equivalent 
exemption to United States citizens and corpora- 
tions, American air navigation enterprises are ex- 
empt from the Greek “patente” tax and from the 
tax on income realized in Greece. The exemption, 
retroactive from July 1, 1946, is reciprocal. 
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Pacific Weather Stations Program 
Agreed Upon by U.S.-Canada 


[Released to the press June 23] 


The establishment, at an early date, of a joint 
Pacific network of ocean-weather ships has been 
agreed upon by the Canadian and United States 
Governments, it was announced today at Ottawa 
and Washington by Lionel Chevrier, Minister of 
ae and Dean G. Acheson, Secretary of 

tate. 

Agreement has been reached on a plan to estab- 
lish a network of seven stations across the north 
Pacific to provide an interim program until a 
broader international agreement can be worked 
out by the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 

Five weather stations (called “N” for Nan, “O” 
for Oboe, “Q” for Queen, “S” for Sugar, “T” for 
Tare) are to be operated by the United States and 
one station (“P” for Peter) by Canada. The 
Japanese will continue to operate a station (“X” 
for X-ray) in the far western Pacific. 

The Canadian Government has been operatin 
an Atlantic Ocean weather station at position “ 
for Baker, off the Labrador coast, on a joint basis 
with the United States Government. Under the 
new agreement, the United States will take over 
complete operation at station “B,” allowing Can- 
ada to concentrate her full efforts on the Pacific. 

The new agreement is in full conformity with 
— international agreements on the estab- 
ishment and maintenance of weather-ship net- 
works on both the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The agreement marks a significant step forward 
in insuring better weather forecasts for both coun- 
tries, as well as further guarding the safety of 
transoceanic aviation and shipping. 


? 


U.S.—Canadian Weather Stations 
To Be Resupplied by Ship 


[Released to the press July 11} 


It was announced at Ottawa and Washington 
today that the meteorological stations in the Ca- 
nadian Arctic islands that have been established 
jointly by the Meteorological Division of the De- 
— of Transport of Canada and of the 

nited States Weather Bureau will again be re- 
supplied by ship this summer. 

he resupply expedition will be carried out by 
United States Sens and Coast Guard ships under 
the command of Capt. G. E. Peterson, United 
States Navy. These ships are the U.S.S. Edisto 
and the U.S.C.G.C. Hastwind, icebreakers; the 
U.S.S. Whitley, a cargo ship, and the USS. 
LST-533, serving as a cargo vessel. Representa- 
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tives of Canadian Government Departments will 
take part in the expedition, with J. W. Burton 
of the Northwest Territories Administration, De- 


partment of Resources and Development, Ottawa, _ 


acting as senior Canadian representative. The 
senior representative of the United States Weather 
Bureau will be C. J. Hubbard, chief of Arctic 
projects in the Weather Bureau. 

The ships are due to sail from Boston and Hali- 
fax in mid-July. The supplies will be unloaded 
at the central joint weather station at Resolute 
Bay, Cornwallis Island, and will, subsequently, be 
shipped to the more northerly weather stations by 
air transport, possibly next spring. It is expected 
that the ships will return to home ports by the 
end of September. 

Ice conditions for water transportation in the 
Canadian Arctic are normally favorable for a 
short time each year, usually during the latter 
part of August and the first part of September. 
It is anticipated that the icebreakers and cargo 
ships will encounter considerable ice before they 
reach their main destination at Resolute. 

Should ice conditions be favorable, it is antici- 
pated that an attempt will be made by the U.S.S. 
Edisto and the U.S.C.G.C. Eastwind to reach the 
most northerly weather station in Canada which 
is located within 500 miles of the North Pole. This 
new joint weather station, named “Alert” after 
Capt. George Nares’ ship which wintered in the 
vicinity during 1875-76, was established in April 
by air transport. The same icebreakers recon- 
noitered the station site during the 1948 summer 
supply expedition. If conditions are such that 
icebreakers cannot reach the station this sum- 
mer, additional — will be carried in by air 
later this year. Time and conditions permitting, 
the two icebreakers may also carry supplies to the 
joint weather station at Eureka and reconnoiter 
the south coast of Melville Island where a further 
weather station might be established at some future 
date. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention Enters into Force 


[Released to the press July 10] 


The international convention for the Northwest 
Atlantic fisheries, opened for signature at Wash- 
ington from February 8-22, 1949, entered into 
force on July 3, 1950, in accordance with the terms 
of article XV, thereof, which provides that it 
shall enter into force upon the deposit of instru- 
ments of ratification by four signatory govern- 
ments. 

The fourth instrument of ratification was de- 
posited on J uly 8, 1950, by Canada with this Gov- 
ernment, which is designated by the convention as 
the depositary government. The United States, 
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Iceland, and the United Kingdom had previously 
deposited instruments of ratification. 

Under the terms of the convention, there will 
now be established the International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries and separate 
panels for each of the five subareas constitutin 
the over-all area covered by the convention. A 
contracting governments will be represented on 
the Commission, and those contracting govern- 
ments having particular fishing interests in each 
subarea will be represented on the panels of the 
subareas. 

The primary function of the Commission will 
be to collect, collate, and disseminate scientific in- 
formation on international fisheries in the con- 
vention area. Although the Commission has no 
direct regulatory powers, any panel may transmit 
through the Commission to the contracting govern- 
ments recommendations for measures, based upon 
scientific information, which are deemed necessary 
for maintaining those stocks of fish which support 
international fisheries in the convention area. 
Within a specified time, after acceptance of such 
recommendations by the panel governments of each 
subarea affected, the measures will become appli- 
cable to all contracting governments. 


Trade Agreement With Mexico 
Terminated 


The Department of State announced on June 23 
that notes have been exchanged between repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the United 
Mexican States terminating the trade agreement 
between the two Governments signed December 23, 
1942. As the result of this exchange of notes, the 
United States—Mexican trade agreement will cease 
to be in force after December 31, 1950.1 

Under present United States laws and policies, 
imports from Mexico will, upon termination of 
the trade agreement, be subject to the same tariff 
treatment as that accorded to imports of the same 
products from other countries, except Cuba and 
the Republic of the Philippines, under the most- 
favored-nation principle. 

The trade agreement with Mexico was signed in 
1942. In 1946 and 1947, the Mexican Govern- 
ment was confronted with a large imbalance in its 
trade with the United States which resulted in 
a serious drain on its reserves of dollar exchange. 
She was also faced with strong pressures to in- 
crease tariffs to protect her domestic industries, to 
encourage economic development, and to restore 


1 For the text of the U.S. note and a list of changes in 
the U.S. import duties which will result from termination 
of this trade agreement, see Department of State press 
release 676 of June 23. 
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the protective incidence of specific duties to earlier 
levels. 

In 1947, the Mexican Government, impelled b 
these circumstances and after consultation wit 
this Government in cases where consultation was 
required, took a number of steps to restrict im- 
ports. These steps included a prohibition against 
imports of a wide range of nonessential goods, in- 
cluding some items covered by the trade agree- 
ment, and a change to the ad valorem equivalent, 
or higher, of the duty in 1942 on some 5,000 items 
not covered by the trade agreement. By the end 
of the year, it became evident that the Mexican 
Government would also find it necessary to make 
similar increases in rates on products included in 
the trade agreement. 

Rather than denounce the agreement without 
the fullest exploration of the facts and the maxi- 
mum effort to reach an agreed solution, the United 
States agreed to provisional increases by Mexico 
in duties on the trade-agreement items to levels 
equivalent on an ad valorem basis to those pro- 
vided in the trade agreement when it first came into 
effect. From the point of view of the United 
States, this materially lessened the benefits of the 
agreement, and the Mexican Government agreed 
on her part to negotiations intended to restore the 
balance in the agreement through revision of the 
new Mexican rates on items not previously in- 
cluded in the trade agreement. These negotiations 
were begun in April 1948. 

As stated in the note, representatives of the 
United States and Mexican Governments have, for 
many months, endeavored earnestly to find a basis 
for achieving a mutually satisfactory revision of 
the agreement. This has unfortunately proved 
to be impossible, and the two Governments have 
consequently agreed that the agreement should 
be terminated. 


U.S.—Mexico Tuna Convention 
Enters Into Force 


[Released to the press July 11] 


A convention between the United States and 
Mexico for the establishment of an International 
Commission for the Scientific Investigation of 
Tuna, signed at Mexico City on January 25, 1949 
entered into force today upon the exchange of 
instruments of ratification by Secretary Acheson 
and Rafael de la Colina, Mexican Ambassador.* 

This convention provides for a Commission 
composed of two national sections of four mem- 
bers each, which will engage in scientific investi- 
gation of tuna and tuna-like fishes of the eastern 


1For text of the convention see Department of State 
press release 53, dated January 25, 1949. For announce- 
ment of the signing of the convention see BULLETIN of 
Feb. 6, 1949, p. 174. 
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Pacific Ocean, as well as those fishes which are 
used for bait in the tuna fisheries. Scientific in- 
formation now available, based on studies made 
in the past, is not sufficiently extensive to indicate 
whether tuna stocks are in danger of depletion. 
The two countries will cooperate under the con- 
vention with a view to maintaining the popula- 
tions of these fishes at a level which will assure a 
maximum utilization year after year without de- 
pletion. 

This convention is similar to the convention be- 
tween the United States and Costa Rica for the 
establishment of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, signed at Washington, May 31, 
1949, in that the Commission to be established is 
an investigatory body, and any regulatory meas- 
ures which are indicated by the study would have 
to be the subject of future negotiation between the 
two countries. 


Cuba Makes New Rates of Duty 
Effective Without 30-Day Notice 


[Released to the press June 15] 


The State Department has received a complaint 
from the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York charging that the Cuban Government 
made effective on June 12, without advance notice, 
the increased rates of duty on ribbons and trim- 
mings, nylon hosiery, and rubber tires and tubes 
agreed to by the United States in renegotiations 
with Cuba which had recently been concluded. 
The Association urged that the Department re- 
quest the Cuban Government for a 30-day grace 
period before the increased rates of duty become 
effective. 

The matter has been discussed with representa- 
tives of the Cuban Government who state that it 
was necessary for the Cuban Government to make 
the new rates of duty effective without the usual 
30-day notice because imports into Cuba had in- 
creased tremendously since notice was given that 
renegotiations would be undertaken with Cuba 
early in February of certain items in the Cuban 
schedule IX of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade.? In addition to this notice, the De- 
partment announced on February 7 that the rene- 
gotiations of ribbons and trimmings, nylon ho- 
siery, and rubber tires and tubes had begun on 
February 6.2 The Cuban Government considers 
that these annonncements, together with the an- 
nouncement of May 31, had given United States 
exporters sufficient notice in the circumstances and 
that certain Cuban industries had been adversely 
affected by the considerable increase in imports 


* BULLETIN of June 12, 1950, p. 980. 
? BULLETIN Of Jan. 9, 1950, p. 58. 
* BuLLETIN of Feb. 20, 1950, p. 297. 
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and would be even more seriously effected if United 
States exporters could continue for another 30 
days to send products to Cuba under the old rates 
of duty. 

Products which were in transit to Cuba and 
roducts covered by consular invoices which had 
een cleared by Cuban consulates before June 12, 

1950, will apparently be allowed to enter Cuba 
at the old rates of duty. 

It is regretted that it was not possible to per- 
suade the Cuban Government to grant more than 
the 12-day notice which United States exporters 
had that new rates of duty had been agreed upon. 


U.S.-Argentina Sign Agreement 
for Relief From Double Taxation 
[Released to the press July 20] 


On July 20, 1950, Secretary Acheson and Dr. Don 
Jerénimo Remorino, Argentine Ambassador, signed and 
exchanged notes constituting an agreement between the 
United States and Argentina for the avoidance, on a 
reciprocal basis, of double taxation on earnings derived 
from the operation of ships and aircraft. The texts of 
the two notes follow. 


ARGENTINE NOTE 


(Translation] 


I have the honor, in the name of the Government of 
the Argentine Republic, to inform Your Excellency that, 
with a view to the avoidance of double taxation of earn- 
ings derived from the operation of ships and aircraft and 
to promote trade with the United States of America, the 
Argentine Government agrees to the following: 


1. The Argentine Government, exercising the powers 
conferred by Article 10 of Law No. 11,682 (text revised 
in 1947), shall, on the basis of reciprocity, exempt from 
tax on income and from any other tax on profits the 
earnings of corporations organized in the United States 
of America, or of individuals who are nationals of and 
resident in the United States of America and are not 
resident in Argentina, derived from the operation of ships 
or aircraft documented or registered under the laws of 
the United States of America which call at ports of 
Argentina or land at airports in Argentina. 

2. The expression “operation of ships or aircraft” means 
the business, carried on by owners or charterers of ships 
or aircraft, of transporting persons, including the embark- 
ing and landing of passengers, and transporting articles, 
including the loading and unloading thereof. 

3. The expression “corporations organized in the United 
States of America” means any stock company or other 
juridical person organized in accordance with the laws 
of the United States of America and the head office and 
central administration of which are situated within the 
territory of that country. The expression shall be deemed 
to include also the Government of the United States of 
America or any company or agency thereof. 

4. The exemptions provided for in paragraph 1 shall 
extend to all earnings derived from the operation of ships 
or aircraft with respect to taxable years beginning on or 
after January 1, 1946. The Government of Argentina 
may terminate this agreement by giving to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America notice in writing 
six months in advance. 


The Government of Argentina will consider this note, 
together with a reply from Your Excellency confirming 
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that the Government of the United States of America 
agrees to terms corresponding with those outlined above, 
as constituting an agreement between the two Govern- 
ments. 


U. S. NOTE 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of Your 
Excellency’s note of this date, in which it is stated that, 
with a view to the avoidance of double taxation on earn- 
ings derived from the operation of ships and aircraft and 
to promote trade with the United States of America, the 
Argentine Government agrees to exemption in the terms 
stated in that note. Reciprocally, the Government of the 
United States of America agrees to the following: 


1. The Government of the United States of America, in 
accordance with Sections 212 (b) and 231 (d) of the 
United States Internal Revenue Code (as amended by 
Public Law 514 approved May 4, 1948), shall, on the basis 
of reciprocity, exempt from tax on income and from any 
other tax on profits the earnings of corporations organized 
in Argentina or of individuals who are nationals of and 
resident in Argentina and are not resident in the United 
States of America derived from the operation of ships or 
aircraft, documented or registered under the laws of Ar- 
gentina, which call at ports of the United States of 
America or land at airports in the United States of 
America. 

2. The expression “operation of ships or aircraft” means 
the business, carried on by owners or charterers of ships 
or aircraft, of transporting persons, including the em- 
barking and landing of passengers, and transporting 
azticles, including the loading and unloading thereof. 

3. The expression “corporations organized in Argentina” 
means any stock company or other juridical person or- 
ganized in accordance with the laws of Argentina and 
the head office and central administration of which are 
situated within the territory of that country. The ex- 
pression shall be deemed to include also the Government 
of Argentina or any company or agency thereof. 

4. The exemptions provided for in paragraph 1 shall 
extend to all earnings derived from the operation of ships 
or aircraft with respect to taxable years beginning on or 
after January 1, 1946. The Government of the United 
States of America may terminate this agreement by giv- 
ing to the Government of Argentina notice in writing six 
months in advance. 


The Government of the United States of America will 
consider Your Excellency’s note above-mentioned, together 
with this note in reply, as constituting an agreement be- 
tween the two Governments. 


Puerto Rico Authorized 
To Write Own Constitution 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press July 5] 


A milestone in the democratic process in this 
hemisphere has been eclipsed by the Korean situ- 
ation. I refer to the bill which authorizes Puerto 
Rico to write its own constitution and which Presi- 
dent Truman signed on July 3. 
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Governor Luis Munoz-Marin has already in- 
structed the Insular Election Board to begin prep- 
arations for an island-wide referendum as to 
whether the constitution should be accepted. The 
bill states that any Puerto Rican constitution 
“shall provide a republican form of government 
and shall include a Bill of Rights.” Since 1917, 
the insular government has operated under the 
Organic Act passed by Congress. 

The present measure had the support of both 
federal and insular administrations and biparti- 
san support of both the Congress and the Insular 
Legislature. 

It is a recognition of the political maturity and 
good citizenship of the Puerto Rican people and 
is proof of our Government’s democratic practice 
of its democratic faith. It demonstrates the posi- 
tive participation by the people of Puerto Rico, 
of their own volition, in the functions and obliga- 
tions of United States citizenship. 


U.S.—Cuba To Renegotiate 
Rates of Duty on Cotton Waste 


[Released to the press July 20] 


The Governments of Cuba and the United 
States will begin on August 18, 1950, at Washing- 
ton, the renegotiation of the Cuban rates of duty 
applicable to cotton-wiping waste and cotton felt 
or batting. 

Interested persons are invited to express their 
views orally or in writing regarding any aspect 
of these negotiations to the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information. Written communications 
pees addressed to “The Chairman, Committee 
for Reciprocity Information, Tariff Commission 
Building, Washington 25, D. C.”, and, if possible, 
10 copies of the statement or letter should be fur- 
nished. The closing date for receiving views is 
August 17, 1950. 

At the time the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade was negotiated in 1947, cotton-wiping 
waste was entered free of duty under Cuban tariff 
item 112-B, and cotton felt or batting was entered 
free of duty under either item 112—A or 112-B, 
and the United States Government had understood 
that such tariff treatment would continue under 
the Agreement. However, the Cuban Govern- 
ment has not agreed with this interpretation and 
has reclassified these two products, making them 
dutiable under item 128-D at 35¢ a kilogram. 
Since it has not been possible’to reach agreement 
between the two Governments regarding the 
proper tariff classification, it has been agreed to 
negotiate the rates of duty which should be appli- 
cable to them. 
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Visit of Australian Prime Minister 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 
[Released to the press July 26] 


Prime Minister Menzies of Australia is arriv- 
ing in Washington tomorrow for a few days visit 
during which he will call on the President and 
other officials of this Government. The Prime 
Minister’s visit at this time is most welcome. We 
appreciate the opportunity which it will afford 
for the discussion of matters of common interest 
to our two countries. 

Relations between the United States and Aus- 
tralia have been particularly friendly in the past 
and are being further strengthened at the present 
time by the close cooperation of Australian and 
United States forces in Korea. Australia re- 
sponded promptly to the United Nations Se- 
curity ead resolutions and has already 
supplied air and naval forces which have made an 
effective contribution to the operations in Korea. 
The Australian Government this morning an- 
nounced that Australian ground forces will be 
made available. 

We also welcome the decision of the Australian 
Government to postpone its plans to withdraw its 
occupation forces in Japan. 


U.S.—Union of South Africa To Sign 
Supplementary Tax Protocols 


[Released to the press July 13] 


According to information received by the De- 
partment of State from the American Embassy 
in the Union of South Africa, arrangements have 
been completed for the signing on July 14, 1950, 
by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and 
the Union of South Africa, of two supplementary 
tax protocols between the two countries. One of 
the protocols supplements the income-tax conven- 
tion of December 13, 1946, and the other supple- 
ments the estate-tax convention of April 10, 1947. 

As soon as possible after the receipt of the orig- 
inals of the protocols from the American Embassy, 
they will be submitted to the President for trans- 
mission to the Senate for consideration, together 
with the conventions of 1946 and 1947, which are 
now pending in the Senate Committee on Forei 
Relations. It is expected that the texts of the 
protocols will be mate public by the Senate. 

Each of the supplementary protocols sets forth 
certain modifications in, or additions to, the con- 
vention to which it relates and will enter into 


*Texts of the conventions of 1946 and 1947 were made 
public in S. Doe. Ex. O and FF, respectively, 80th Cong., 
1st sess. 
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force upon the exchange of instruments of rati- 
fication and continue effective in accordance with 
the convention provisions relating to duration. 

The principal objective of the protocol relating 
to income taxes is to broaden the scope of the ben- 
efits to taxpayers under the 1946 convention 
through exemptions or credits designed to elim- 
inate double taxation as to income taxable both 
by the United States and by the Union of South 
Africa. 

The protocol contains provisions relating to: 


(1) Exemption from taxation of income de- 
rived from the operation of ships and aircraft. 

(2) Exemption from taxation, on certain con- 
ditions, of earned income for personal services. 

(3) Taxation of royalties from the operation of 
mines, quarries, or natural resources and taxation 
of rentals from real property. 

(4) A clarification of article V (1) of the 1946 
convention, regarding taxation of industrial and 
commercial profits. 

(5) Deletion of article XII of the 1946 conven- 
tion. 

(6) Amplification of article XIV of the 1946 
convention relating to the exchange of informa- 
tion. 

(7) Revision of article XV of the 1946 conven- 
tion so as to sy a limitation on the giving of 
assistance, under article XV, in the collection of 
taxes. 


The protocol relating to estate taxes contains 
only one substantive article, whereby a limitation 
is placed on the giving of assistance, under article 
VIII of the 1947 convention, in the collection of 
taxes. 


Senator McCarthy’s Accusations 
on Files Distort Facts 


[Released to the press July 12] 


Senator McCarthy today made public a letter 
to President Truman, transmitting what he de- 
scribed as “proof” that the loyalty files of the 
State Department had been stripped of derogatory 
information in 1946. 

This charge is absolutely false and constitutes 
a characteristic distortion of facts. No derogatory 
information concerning personnel of the Depart- 
ment has been destroyed, and the Tydings sub- 
committee has had, in each case referred to it, the 
complete loyalty file. The so-called stripping 
process which Senator McCarthy attributes to evil 
and treacherous motives was actually a thorough- 
going reorganization of the Department’s person- 
nel files—not its loyalty and security files—which 
were and are separately maintained in a security 
division wholly removed from the personnel 
operation. 
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Furthermore, all persons engaged on the proj- 
ect were under explicit instructions, in writing, as 
follows: 

All investigative reports found in the personnel file 
are to be removed and turned over to the supervisor for 
return to the investigations unit [of the security division]. 

Remove all chronology sheets, medical certificates, or 
requests for physical examination, reports of injury, en- 
trance and exit interview sheets, and all confidential 
material such as: reports on disciplinary actions and 
derogatory remarks, and turn over to the supervisor. | 


The facts in the matter are as follows: 


Contrary to the impression which Senator Mc- 
Carthy seeks to convey, the 1946 files referred to 
in his letter to the President and the attachments 
were not the loyalty or security files of the Depart- 
ment of State. They were the personnel files not 
only of the several thousand old-line employees 
of the Department but also of several thousand 
more persons who had just been transferred to the 
Department from wartime agencies. 

he personnel files thus received were in various 
forms, sizes, and conditions, making it imperative 
to reorganize them into some new, unified system. 
This project was undertaken solely from the stand- 
point of management improvement and efficiency. 

In order to provide a readily available personnel 
record on fo employee, a new filing system was 
devised to accommodate the data necessary for 
day-to-day personnel operations. This new sys- 
tem entailed the removal, for transfer to more ap- 
propriate repositories, of various other data not 
necessary to those operations, such as duplicate 
copies of investigation reports already in the se- 
curity files of the Chief Special Agent’s office (now 
the Division of Security); confidential medical 
reports; credit complaints; reports on disciplinary 
actions, etc. 

Moreover, all loyalty and security files trans- 
ferred to the Department by the wartime agen- 
cies were delivered by those agencies to the office 
of the Chief Special Agent (now the Division of 
Security). These files were never in the hands of 
the personnel office. 

To the Department’s knowledge, the data culled 
from the personnel files were not destroyed except 
in the case of materials such as duplicate docu- 
ments, routine interoflice transmittal sheets, super- 
seded forms, etc. 

Senator McCarthy makes the statement that 
the files involved in the 1946 reorganization 

rocess “became the present loyalty files” of the 

epartment and implies that they are the files 
which the Tydings subcommittee has drawn upon 
in its current review of State Department loyalty 
cases. As indicated above, this is not true. 

The statements contained in the affidavits sub- 
mitted by Senator McCarthy as “proof” of his 
allegation are clearly based upon a misunderstand- 
ing or lack of knowledge on the part of the authors 
as to what was to be done with the material in 
reorganizing the personnel folders. 
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The other charges contained in Senator Mc- 
Carthy’s letter to the President have been refuted 
many times. Detailed analyses previously issued 
by the Department are available through the Office 
of the Special Assistant for Press Relations. 


Events in Korea Emphasize 
Need for Point 4 Program 


Statement by Ambassador Warren R. Austin 


[Released to the press by the U. S. Mission to the U. N. 
July 11] 


Events in Korea have emphasized the need for 
the Point 4 Program of technical assistance. This 
act of aggression was carefully prepared. It in- 
cluded giving the North Koreans intensive train- 
ing in the use of mechanized equipment. The 
Communists are using technical training for de- 
structive purposes. The answer of the free world 
must be to pursue with greater vigor than ever 
before our goal of using technical training for con- 
structive purposes. 

Korea is another example of the persistent Com- 
munist campaign to probe for areas of weakness. 
Whenever they find such an area, they flock to it 
like buzzards. The only final answer to this strat- 
egy is to eliminate such areas, to create situations 
in which people can choose the way of life they 
wish to lead with calm and reason rather than in 
terror and desperation. 

I regard the Point 4 Program as one of the most 
powerful weapons we have yet devised for attack- 
ing areas of weakness. Through it, people who 
now scratch the earth with sticks can be shown how 
to use the plow; people who are weak and diseased 
can be shown the way to health and self-reliance. 
People who barely know how to use a wheel in 
peacetime can not be expected to use a machine 
when attacked. 

_ Today, it is necessary for us to spend American 
lives to push back Communist aggression in Korea. 
A relatively small investment in the technical as- 
sistance program can help avert loss of such lives 
in the future and in other localities. 

We are working through the United Nations 

for the tranquillity of The world. Our national 
dedication to this purpose involves responsibility 
commensurate with our resources. Reason and 
expediency require faithful participation in all 
that it takes to remove the exposures and invita- 
tions to Communist aggression. 
_ During the past 2 weeks, the United States has 
inspired the free world with its capacity for lead- 
ership and service. In my opinion, the world 
rightly looks with concern upon the United States 
for fulfillment of its contribution to technical 
assistance. 
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Toward a Stronger World Organization 


by Francis H. Russell 
Director, Office of Public Affairs? 


It is important at the outset of any discussion 
of proposals for strengthening our international 
institutions to separate the discussion into two 
separate inquiries. The first is: What can be done 
now to deal with the immediate threat to peace 
and freedom posed by Soviet communism? And 
the second inquiry is this: What can be done after 
we have eliminated the threat of Soviet aggression 
to establish institutions that will deal effectively 
with future problems of peace and freedom and 
security ? 

This dichotomy in our inquiry is a matter of the 
very first importance. If we do not separate these 
two problems, we are in a double danger: the dan- 
ger of misleading not only others but also ourselves 
by implicit assumptions that federation offers a 
solution to the Soviet problem; or the opposite 
danger of becoming discouraged about the possi- 
bilities of a longer term solution to the problem 
of world organization because of the imminent and 
peculiar nature of the threat of Soviet commu- 
nism. 

A lot of harm has been done by mixing these 
two problems together or by considering one in 
terms of the other. Not to be too specific about it, 
a statement was made last October by an eminent 
representative of an eminent organization before 
an eminent committee of Congress in which the 
first argument for world federation was the uncer- 
tainties, the costs, and the dangers involved in our 
present efforts to deal with the Soviet threat. 


Soviet Disregard for Any World Government 


Now, a person would be less than intelligent if 
it did not occur to him, from time to time, that we 
are living in an unsatisfactory world, a world 
marked by a cold war which entails calculated 
risks. No one wants risks of war, whether calcu- 


1An address delivered before the United World Feder- 


alists at Washington on July 7 and released to the press 
on the same date. 
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lated or not. No one would likely view a continua- 
tion of the tension between the Soviet world and 
the free world, especially when it involves an 
atomic arms race. 

But it is dangerously misleading to recite these 
dangers as an argument for world government. 
For if there is one thing that is clear, it is that 
the Soviet Union does not have, and has never had, 
the slightest intention of joining in any plan of 
world federation in any sense that would be ac- 
ceptable to any believer in democracy. In fact, 
it is precisely because the Soviet Union has its own 
unbending ideas of how the entire world should be 
organized that the tensions exist today. 

The Soviet Union has her own complete blue- 
print for world government worked out in the 
most elaborate detail. She has what she regards 
as a “science” of the means for bringing it about. 
It is the extension to the entire world of the system 
now operating behind the Iron Curtain. The 
Soviet Union views with complete contempt the 
entire philosophy underlying the proposals of the 
United World federalists as it does any other 
democratic program. She has never had a mo- 
ment’s idea of giving any support to the proposals 
of the United World Federalists, or of joining in 
such a pattern of world government. 

Any suggestion that the Soviet Union would 
give a serious thought to this proposal betrays a 
complete lack of understanding of the nature of 
the problem that is posed for the world at the 
present time by the Soviet Communist movement. 
For this reason, any suggestion that some of the 
countries in the free world should make an official 
proposal of immediate steps toward world feder- 
ation (if by “world federation” you really mean 
world federation) is worse than merely unrealistic. 

It is said that we cannot know before we make 
such a proposal whether the Soviet Union would 
accede to it and that in any event it would offer 
some hope to the rest of the world. But we do 
know whether the Soviet Union would accede to 
the proposals. We know that she would not. 
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The events in Korea place an added stamp of cer- 
tainty upon this knowledge. What we knew as a 
result of the Soviet’s cynical disregard of their 
various agreements, from the threats against Iran 
and Greece and Turkey, from the blockade in Ber- 
lin, from the efforts to block economic recovery in 
Western Europe, from the attitude of the Soviet 
Union in the United Nations—all in complete 
pursuance of Soviet theory—is now just so much 
more beyond question. 

The position that the Soviet Union has taken 
toward the United Nations—her wild use of the 
veto, the frustration of orderly meetings by end- 
less and pointless discussion, the vilification and 
diatribes directed against all people who do not 
agree with her, the withdrawal of her representa- 
tives from the various organs of the United Na- 
tions—are all based not upon a conviction that 
the United Nations is ie mated and should be 
strengthened but are based upon an effort to frus- 
trate and discredit any other pattern of world 
organization than that of world communism. 

But what about making the offer “just for the 
record?” The Soviet Union knows the determi- 
nation of the people of the United States to create 
effective international organizations. She can 
have no doubt on that score. And she has stated 
explicitly that she would regard any effort to 
strengthen the United Nations, such as a modifica- 
tion of the veto, as an unfriendly act. So we know 
how the Soviet Union would react to any official 
proposal for a world government at this time. 

But what about the reaction of other countries 
to such an offer? It would almost certainly be a 
reaction of bewilderment that the United States 
could make such a suggestion in the light of the 
present attitudes and policies of the Soviet Union. 
And, in the light of the futility of such an offer, it 
would create doubts concerning our wholehearted 
support of international cooperative efforts in 
their present available form. 





Chances for World Government 
Without Soviet Union 


But, then, we must ask, “If world government 
with the Soviet Union is not possible, should we 
not proceed to form a ‘world federation’ without 
the Soviet Union?” Let us recognize immediately 
that the arguments for doing this are exactly the 
opposite of the arguments for a world government 
in which the Soviet Union would participate. 
The arguments for an over-all world government 
are that that is the only way to avoid a power 
race. The arguments hee a world government 
without the Soviet Union are that it will enable 
us to be more effective in such a race. 

But would a “world federation” without the 
Soviet Union really increase the ability of the 
free world to maintain its freedom? Things that 
are doubtful, my grandfather used to say, are very 
uncertain. And this would appear to be one of 
those things. In the first place, the practical 
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problems of setting up a general federation of 
nations and the likelihood of sharp differences 
concerning its general outline and innumerable 
details would distract the free world from its pres- 
ent overriding job. Moreover, it is at least ques- 
tionable, in fact highly questionable, whether any- 
where near all of the non-Communist countries 
would join in a general world federation whose 
main purpose was to further the struggle against 
the encroachments of the Soviet Union. Not all 
of the free countries have supported the action 
of the United Nations when the issue was recently 
presented suddenly and dramatically. A number 
of countries which have supported the United 
Nations Security Council votes have stated that 
that was the limit to which they were prepared 
to go. If we, therefore, try to convert the United 
Nations at this point into a tighter federation, we 
should lose and not gain in the extent and strength 
of our common effort. Other machinery that is 
available and can be more easily and quickly 
devised is more effective for our present needs. 


Revising U.N. To Settle Issues in Cold War 


That brings us to another point that was made 
in the statement of last October that I referred to; 
that is the suggestion that “the proposal to revise 
the United Nations must be combined with a will- 
ingness to negotiate a general settlement of the 
specific issues in the cold war.” The argument for 
a general settlement is pursued in greater detail 
in an article in the May 1950 issue of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. 

This article points out that the traditional 
method of settling peacefully a conflict between 
two nations has been to divide disputed territory 
which belongs to neither but in which both have 
an interest into spheres of influence and thus to 
satisfy, at least in pazt, the interests of both sides. 
The difficulty with this method is that Soviet dog- 
ma is not concerned with territory. It is con- 
cerned with people and the pecple that it wishes 
to dominate are all the people of the earth. The 
Soviet Union has made it plain that she will never 
cease her efforts before she has secured domination 
over all the world’s popu'ation; as Stalin put it 
in the cfficial text book of the Ccmmunist Party, 
the Communist goal is “the victory of Communism 
throughout the world.” 


General Agreement With Soviets 
Would Be Mere Illusion 


The whole argument for a negotiated general 
settlement with the Soviet Union is premised upon 
the assumption that the Soviet Union would be 
willing for a period of time to operate happily 
within its sphere of influence and let the free world 
operate within its sphere. As far as it is possible 
to be certain of anything in an uncertain world, it 
is certain that the Soviet Union would never for a 
single moment give up her fanatical efforts to | 
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bring all of the world under the Soviet sphere of 
influence. She would merely utilize any general 
agreement for the purpose of consolidating her 
strength within her own sphere of influence as a 
base for a further attack upon the free world. 

There would not be a single second’s time be- 
tween the signing of the agreement and the be- 
ginning of the effort to subvert the remainder of 
the free world. All of the tension, all of the dan- 
gers, all of the unsatisfactory conditions that now 
exist, would continue between the two new spheres 
of influence. To believe that we could achieve a 
respite is pure wishful thinking. The Soviet 
Union might perhaps go through the formality 
of such an agreement because it would give a le- 
gality and finality to her present domination, be- 
cause it would bring hopelessness to people who 
are still struggling for their freedoms, and because 
it would promote apathy and a false sense of 
security in the free world. Indeed it is precisely 
because the people who propose a general agree- 
ment desire to lessen the international tension that 
the Soviet Union would be justified in counting 
on such apathy. 

It is difficult to see how there can be a “general 
agreement” with anyone whose single-minded ob- 
jective is to extinguish you. If it isa dispute over 

undaries, or battleships, or trading rights, or 
colonies, then, a general agreement is common 
sense. For that reason, history is studded with 
general agreements. But if the issue is whether 
one power shall be permitted to proceed with the 
universal establishment of a way of life that ex- 
tinguishes all freedom, that is based upon absolute 
authoritarianism, that brooks no slightest ques- 
tioning or opposition, then, it is difficult to see 
how a general agreement can be arrived at—un- 
less it is a general surrender. 

You can sometimes agree with the Soviet Union 
on details of day-to-day living, you can agree 
for whatever it may be worth, on the extent o 
communication that you have with Berlin, on the 
number of pouches that are permitted to go to 
your embassy, but you cannot have a general agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union because you either 
are agreeing to your own extinction or the extinc- 
tion of your freedoms—or you are not getting a 
general agreement at all, merely the illusion of 
one. 

But then the question arises, “Suppose the free 
world succeeds in saving South Korea, in saving 
Iran, and Greece, and Turkey, and Berlin, in re- 
sisting further Soviet encroachments. What, 
then? Have we nothing to look forward to ex- 
cept the continuing alternative of a third world 
war or an indefinite continuation of the tension 
of the cold war?” 


Security Factors That Will Lessen 
International Tension 


There is another alternative. The objective of 
the free world is to erect a stone wall against 
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aggression by strengthening the free forces in the 
world through the programs of economic and mili- 
tary cooperation, by the various regional instru- 
ments that are being developed, by the defense of 
Korea, by using and strengthening the United 
Nations. 

In the atmosphere of security resulting from the 
success of these efforts a number of factors can 
come into operation. We can have no guaranty, 
but there is a good probability of some of them, 
and a possibility of all of them, occurring. 

These are some of the factors that could operate 
to bring about an eventual lessening of interna- 
tional tension : 


1. Three-fourths of the productive capacity of 
the world is in the hands of free people. With 
the superior efficiency of the free world, a higher 
standard of living can be created—is being cre- 
ated—that will, over a period of time, have a 
strong attraction for people on the other side. 

2. The United States as the leader of the free 
forces of the world is contributing to the eco- 
nomic health of other countries through the Euro- 

ean Recovery Program, the Export-Import 

ank, its contributions to the specialized agencies, 
and in other ways. The Soviet Union is drainin 
the countries within her orbit. These facts wil 
gradually sink in and be given weight. 

3. The monolithic state sometimes works in the 
short run; but, over longer periods of time, the 
effort of the Kremlin to make all decisions affect- 
ing the daily lives of hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple over vast stretches of territory will result in 
stresses and strains and progressive disintegration. 

4. A monolithic organization of economic life, 
militating against trade with other areas and 
against cooperation with the agencies of the world 
that are promoting health, agricultural produc- 
tion, education, and the exchange of goods, will 
tend to result in a lowered standard of — 

5. Under the free way of life, each people has 
its own culture, its own economic system, its own 
political institutions, which are more attractive 
than the enforced uniformity imposed by Moscow. 

6. In the long history of tyrannies, the death of 
the leader has often released personal ambitions, 
causing a weakening of the monolithic structure. 

7. The strong attraction of human freedom 
even—or perhaps especially—in an area where it is 
rigidly eliminated, provides a disruptive force 
against any regime that denies it. 


In short, if our convictions are sound, if the 
democratic process is more in accord with the basic 
realities of human nature than total regimentation, 
it will, given the opportunity, prove itself. The 
steady and relentless operation of innumerable 
factors such as those I have just mentioned will 
result, in time—if the free world makes the most 
of its opportunity—in either a recognition on the 
part of Soviet leaders of the necessity of a chan 
in their attitude toward the rest of the world or in 
a disintegration of the Soviet system and its sup- 
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lanting by one which would be based on dif- 
Sieent premises of international relationships. 
Either of these eventualities would be a victory for 
freedom and for peace. 

The free nations of the world made an all-out 
effort during and following the war to work out 
with the Soviet Union a world situation in which 
all peoples could live together on a “live and let 
live” basis, each determining for itself what kind 
of political, economic, and social order it wished. 
That effort failed. The Soviet Union insisted on 
attempting to extend her own system by force, 
by intrigue, by subversion, and by planned chaos 
and want. What the free nations of the world are 
doing today is to create through strength the basic 
situation that they were unable to create by agree- 
ment. 

Does this argument mean, then, that all talk 
about the nature of a more desirable form of world 
government is futile? It means only, I suggest, 
that there must be an awareness of the timing and 
the conditions in which such proposals can be 
effected. 


Essential Foundations of True Federation 


And, so, we come to the second basic question 
that I mentioned : what can be done in a world that 
would no longer be menaced by Soviet aggression 
to establish effective institutions for dealing with 
the problems of peace and security ? 

In talking about federation, we shall not go 
amiss if we consult the greatest of all authorities 
on federation, the authors of 7’he Federalist. We 
can learn many things from them, but there are 
two or three that I should like to mention this 
evening. The first is the answer to the question: 
“What are the essential foundations of a true fed- 
eration?” The second Federalist paper deals with 
this question. It is entitled “The True Basis of 
a Federal Union.” In it, Hamilton wrote, 

Independent America is not composed of detached and 
distant territories, but of one connected, fertile, wide- 
spreading country. Providence has been pleased to give 
this one connected country to one united people—a people 
descended from the same ancestors, speaking the same 
language, professing the same religion, attached to the 
same principles of government, very similar in their man- 
ners and customs, 

Now, none of the conditions mentioned in The 
Federalist as reasons for applying a system of 
federation to the group of states on the eastern sea- 
board of North America exist as between the 
countries of the world today. The people of the 
United States and the Soviet Union—to take only 
2 of the 80 or more countries of the world—are not 
descended from the same ancestors, they do not 
speak the same language, they do not profess the 
same religion, they are not attached to the same 
principles of government, and they are not similar 
in their manners and customs. 

Would the authors of The Federalist expect the 
principles of federation, which they expounded, to 
apply with any exactness to the problems of the 
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present-day world? We may well question 
whether the American people are—or should be— 
prepared to put the power of levying taxes upon 
them, or of regulating immigration, to mention 
just two examples, in the hands of a world con- 
gress in which persons whose standard of living 
averages only a fraction of our own standard of 
living would outnumber us by more than ten to 
one. Could this discrepancy in voting power be 
taken care of by a system of weighted voting! 
Possibly. But are we prepared to look the resi- 
dents of China in the face and tell them that we 
want a system of voting in which each American 
would have a full vote and each resident of China 
a tenth of a vote? 

Does this mean that we toss The Federalist out 
the window? I think not. In fact, I think the 
answer to our problem is to be found in The Fed- 
eralist. Let us take a look at the ninth paper 
where we read: 


The science of politics, like most other sciences, has 
received great improvement. The efficacy of various prin- 
ciples is now well understood, which were either not 
known at all, or imperfectly known to the ancients. The 
regular distribution of. power into distinct departments ; 
the introduction of legislative balances and checks; the 
institution of courts composed of judges holding their 
offices during good behavior; the representation of the 
people in the legislature by deputies of their own election; 
these are wholly new discoveries, or have made their prin- 
cipal progress towards perfection in modern times. 


Let us take a look at paper number 14. Here 
we read: 


Is it not the glory of the people of America, that, whilst 
they have paid a decent regard to the opinions of former 
times and other nations, they have not suffered a blind 
veneration for antiquity, for custom, or for names, to 
overrule the suggestions of their own good sense, the 
knowledge of their own situation, and the lessons of their 
own experience? To this manly spirit, posterity will be 
indebted for the possession, and the world for the example, 
of the numerous innovations displayed on the American 
theatre, in favor of private rights and public happiness. 
Had no important step been taken by the leaders of the 
Revolution for which a precedent could not be discovered, 
no government established of which an exact model did 
not present itself, the people of the United States might, 
at this moment, have been numbered among the melan- 
choly victims of misguided councils, must at best have been 
laboring under the weight of some of those forms which 
have crushed the liberties of the rest of mankind. Happily 
for America, happily, we trust, for the whole human race, 
they pursued a new and more noble course. They accom- 

bree a revolution which has no parallel in the annals 
of human society. They reared the fabrics of governments 
which have no model on the face of the globe. 


Here, I think, is the advice that we modern-day 
federalists must follow. We must do what they 
did in 1787. We must learn from the past, not 
ape it. We must size up our present problem, 
analyze its elements, search wide and deep for new 
means and new instruments and new variations of 
old instruments. 

I shall not be so presumptuous as to try to per- 
form that task tonight. But I would like to men- 
tion one example. Hamilton reviewed some 
developments in the science of government that 
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he and his colleagues had drawn upon. Have any 
developments in the science of government ap- 
peared since Hamilton’s time that we can draw 
upon? Hamilton had never heard of a TVA or 
an SEC or an ECA—or anything remotely re- 
sembling them. The concept of a governmental 
agency or authority of this type and scope is a 
creation of our own time. 

But this concept has already been utilized in 
efforts to deal with some of our international prob- 
lems. The Security Council and the General 
Assembly used the agency concept in their pro- 
posals for achieving security against atomic 
weapons. It seems reasonably clear that if an 
international atomic energy authority, along the 
lines indicated by these United Nations proposals, 
could be set up, we would have a large measure 
of security against atomic warfare. 

Similarly, the same concept was adopted by 
Mr. Schuman, the French Foreign Minister, as 
the basis of his far-reaching proposals dealing 
with the heavy industry of Western Europe, and 
dealing incidentally with the ancient conflict be- 
tween France and Germany and the integration of 
Europe as a whole. 

We have not been able to obtain the agreement 
of the Soviet Union to meet the problem of atomic 
security in this way, nor has the Schuman plan 
been worked out and put into operation. But it 
seems reasonably certain that arrangements of this 
kind are more likely of early accomplishment 
than would be a world federal legislature with the 
powers usually granted to such a body. The con- 
cept of international authorities and agencies is 
by no means the only answer to all the problems 
of international organization. But it is an in- 
stance of one of many approaches that we need 
to examine. 

Certainly the United World Federalists is right 
in saying that we shall need a stronger and more 
effective international assembly or legislature. 
We shall need international courts with greater 
jurisdiction. We shall need improved methods of 
carrying out decisions of both the assembly and 
the courts. 

The task of working out the details for an im- 
proved pattern of international cooperation is not 
one that can be handled by calling a conference 
and turning the problem over to it. The prob- 
lems are too complex; there are too many com- 
promises of a most vital and far-reaching nature 
to be arrived at. It took several years of prep- 
aration to rough out the provisions of a United 
Nations Charter as a basis for the Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco conferences. It will take 
at least as long to do the same for any charter 
based upon the principles of federation. An in- 
ternational conference can succeed only if ade- 
quate preliminary work hasbeen done. That kind 
of work has not yet been done on the problems 
involved in world federation. 

Here, there is another lesson that we can learn 
from Hamilton and Madison: that is the necessity 
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for the most detailed examination of our situation, 
our problems, and possible solutions to those prob- 
lems. Anyone who reads 7he Federalist is struck 
by the paucity of general principles and by the 
wealth of hard-headed, practical, detailed analy- 
sis. The papers deal with the “terrific trifles.” 
They examine human nature. They look at the 
balance sheets of industry and trade. 

We have tended to assume at times that because 
the men of 1787, as a result of that kind of work, 
came up with a particular set of answers to their 
own particular problems, those answers are the 
answers to our problems. Madison and Hamilton 
would never agree for a moment with that. 

In spite of present Soviet objectives and Soviet 
tactics, many things can be done. Some of them 
are dramatic, such as the action of the United 
Nations Security Council on Korea. The historic 
action of the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions in invoking military sanctions to deal with 
the Communist aggression against Korea is a mile- 
stone in the development of effective international 
cooperation. 

Some of the things that need to be done are 
humdrum and undramatic: the work of preparing 
for the 20 or more meetings of the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies, and the regional or- 
ganizations that take place every day; the thinking 
that must go into planning for improvements in 
the international machinery; the aieatien to as- 
sure adequate public understanding of these issues. 
At the present time, only one out of every four or 
five Americans favors an attempt to set up world 
government now. At least half of the people of 
the country have no conception of what establish- 
ment of world government would involve. Much 
less than half of those really understand the full 
implications. 

We have a great task ahead of us. It is encour- 
aging that people by the thousands are facing up 
to that task. There is one lesson of history we can 
safely count upon. If we face our problem with 
sufficient vigor and imagination, we shall find the 
answer. 


Ambassador Katz Appointed to NAC Committee 


The Department of State announced on July 17 
that Ambassador Milton Katz, recently appointed 
United States special representative in ta 
(ECA), has today been appointed the United 
States representative on the North Atlantic De- 
fense Financial and Economic Committee. Mr. 
Katz will fill this post in addition to his other pres- 
ent duties. He succeeds Averell Harriman, who 
has been appointed special assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 

The Defense Financial and Economic Commit- 
tee has the responsibility of advising the North 
Atlantic Council on the financial and economic 
aspects of plans for the defense of the North At- 
lantic area, 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings ' 


Adjourned During July 1950 


United Nations: 
Seventh Session, Trusteeship Council . . 
ILo {international Labor Organization) : 33d International Labor Con- 
erence 
UNESCO ee Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion): 
Seminar on Adult Education 
Icao Council: Eleventh Session ‘ 
Caribbean Commission: Tenth Meeting . : 
Sugar Council, International: Meeting of Special Committee | , 
Electric Systems, International Conference on Large High Tension: 13th 
Biennial Session. 
Maritime Signaling Services Conference . . ‘ 
International Organization for Standardization, "Meeting of the Council . 
Thirteenth International Conference on Public Education . 
General Assembly of the International Union of Biological Sciences . 
International Congress of Private Law ..........++68-5 
Eighth International Congress of Agricultural Industries 
Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
International Meeting on Dairy Technology . 
Fourth World Power Conference . ‘ 
Seventh International Botanical Congress . ore a 
North Atlantic Council: Military Production and Supply Board . 
Fifth International Congress of Scientific Research and Social Struggle 
Against Cancer. 
Sixteenth International Congress of Ophthalmology. ......... 
~—, Meeting of the International Commission for the Regulation of 
ing. 
Fourth Assembly, World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
Third International Conference of the Legal Profession . .. . 
Sixth International Congress of Radiology . 
Sixth International Pediatrics Congress . 
International Conference of Social Work, Fifth General Meeting 
Mine Safety Research Stations, Sixth International Conference of Directors 
of. 
Surplus Population and Migration, Tripartite Committeeon. ..... 
Second Pan American Seminar on Gastroenterologists. . . .. +. + ss 


In Session as of July 31, 1950 


United Nations: 
Advisory Council for Libya 
Second Session, International Law Commission. ..... . 
Economic and Social Council: Eleventh Session. 
National Capital Sesquicentennial Celebration . 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Third International High 
Frequency Broadcasting Conference. 
U.S. Economic Survey Mission to the Philippines . .....-see-s 


Soe oe i Se 


a er oe 


ia ee Oe et Bie eo ee € © ££ 2 SD 


Lake Success . . 


Geneva . 


Salzburg, Austria 


Montreal . 


Martinique. . 


London 
Paris 


Paris 
Geneva 
Geneva . 
Stockholm 
Rome 
Brussels 


os «@ we 


Reading, England... 


London . 
Stockholm 
Copenhagen 
ware. . « 


a. Ss “@re “« 


London or Paris . 


Sao Paulo 


Tripoli. . 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Washington, D.C. 


Rapallo, Italy 


Manila. . 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 
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June 1-July 1 
June 7-July 1 


June 18-July 29 
June 22—June 29 
June 26—July 1 
June 26—July 19 
June 29-July 8 


July 3-15 
July 3-7 

July 6-14 
July 7-11 
July 8-16 
July 9-15 


July 10-22 
July 10-15 
July 12-20 
July 12-13 
July 17-22 


July 17-21 
July 17-26 


July 17-22 
July 19-26 
July 23-29 
July 24-28 
July 23-28 
July 24-29 


July 18 or 28 


July 23-29 


April 11- 
June 5- 
July 3- 
April 15—- 
May 8- 


July 7- 
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Calendar of Meetings——Continued 


In Session as of July 31, 1950— Continued 


UNESCO —— Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 

Seminar on the Improvement of (History) Textbooks. ....... 

Seminar on the Teaching of Geography as a Means of Developing Inter- 

national. Understanding. 

Seminar on the Role of Public and School Libraries in Adult Education . 
Soil Science, Fourth International Congress ..........+-246-. 
International Institute of Administrative Sciences: Eighth International 

Congress. 
Council of Deputies, North Atlantic Treaty Organization ....... 
Congress of the International Union for Prevention of Venereal Disease . 


Scheduled August 1-October 31, 1950 


Seventh International Assembly of the International College of Surgeons . 
World Conference of University Women. ...........2+46-. 
Meeting of Drug Manufacturing Countries, and Joint Meeting of Repre- 
sentatives of Principal Opium Producing and Drug Manufacturing 
Countries. 
First United States International Trade Fair. ............ 
Eleventh International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art. ‘ 
Remioana Tomvieon BSxmtion . 1 wk kk st tk tt eh 
Twelfth Congress of the International Penal and Penitentiary Com- 
mission. 
International Congress of the History of Science .......... 
Eighteenth International Physiological Congress . ......... : 
Fifth International Congress on Microbiology ..........244.-. 
United Nations: 
Special Committee on information Transmitted under Article 73(e) of 
the Charter. 
Economic and Social Council: 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs: Fifth Session... ....... 
Subcommission on Statistical Sampling: Fourth Session. . ... . 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, Regional Conference 
of Statisticians. 
Ecare, Technical Conference on Flood Control. ......... 
Permanent Central Opium Board: 56th Session Narcotic Drugs 
a enigma Body: 35th Session and 4th Joint Session of Pcos and 
DSB 
Cee Beis Wi OR. kw a RE ew es 
Edinburgh Film Festival .. . oe or ea ae ‘Oe ace ee ee 
ee a ere 
Eighth Convention of Speech and Voice Disorders .......... 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Fifth Session, Administrative Council. .............-. 
Extraordinary Administrative Radio I i ie es, gel 
First International Congress on Archives .........4-+28e46-8 
Vineyards and Wine, Sixth International Congresson. ........ 
International Federation for Housing and Town Planning: 20th Inter- 
national Congress. 
Conference of International Union of Family Organizations ..... ; 
Ninth International Congress of the Historical Sciences . ....... 
ILo-Wuo Meeting of Joint Committee on Industrial Hygiene — 
First International Conference on Alcohol and Traffic. ........ 
International Conference of Mathematicians. ...........-. 
World Federation for Mental Health: Third Annual Meeting ..... 
Second Congress, International Union of Architects. ......... 
First World Congress of Germiclogy. ... . . ss ees 6 eee 0 ow 
Eleventh Congress of the International Union Against Tuberculosis . 
Seventh International Congress of Cell Biology. ........... 
Historiography and Documentation of World War II, International Con- 
ference on. 
Third North American Regional Broadcasting Conference: Second Session 
Mixed Comulsesion of Toppmpmere . ww tt thet htt tl 
Fifth Annual Meeting of the Boards of Governors, International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, and International Monetary Fund. 
XX XIX General Assembly, Interparliamentary Union ........ 
Sixth Triennial Conference of the Country Women of the World... . 
a «to oe Oe eee ed 6 0 Cee lk we on wre 
Second International Congress of SD os ww ee 6 6 €) 8 8 eH 
Ninth General Assembly, International Scientific Radio Union. ... . 
oe SR ear a ee ee 
First International Congress on Diseases of the Chest. ........ 
First International Exhibition of Applied Electricity (in connection with the 
100th Anniversary of the Birth of Augusto Righi Celebration). 
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ee ee ee July 12- 
Montreal. .... .. July 12- 
Malmé, Sweden. . . . July 24— 
Amsterdam. ..... July 24 
Florence ....... duly 25- 
EG 6 he or eee July 25- 
64 ee: ea July 29- 
Buenos Aires ..... Aug. 1- 
RS ig kg tg reg 3- 
Ae g. 7- 
ie ~. each) 

0 eee ee Aug. 7- 
CO Ee Aug. 8- 
Copenhagen. ..... Aug. 11- 
2DO THOSUG . ww ww Aug. 13- 
Amsterdam. ..... Aug. 14- 
Copenhagen. ..... Aug. 15- 
Rio de Janeiro .... Aug. 17- 
Lake Success ..... Aug. 18- 
Lake Success ..... Aug. 21- 
Lake Success ..... Sept. 5 
Se as ee ee September 
Simla, India ..... Oct. 30- 
CTR tc tte ts OE 


Lake Success . .... Sept. 19% 


Edinburgh ...... Aug. 20- 
es . + 2 ee es Aug. 20- 
Amsterdam. ..... Aug. 21- 
Geneva . Aug. 21- 
ome Megue . wl Sept. 25- 
a ere Aug. 23- 
ee ee Aug. 23- 
Amsterdam. ..... Aug. 27- 
CS eee Aug. 28- 
DR eee Aug. 28- 
Cae eee Aug. 28- 
Stockholm ...... Aug. 30- 
Cambridge, Mass. . . . Aug. 30- 
ts oe a 6 Se eo Aug. 31- 
See Sept. 3- 
2 ee ee Sept. 3—- 
Copenhagen ..... Sept. 3- 
New Haven, Conn. .. Sept. 4- 
Amsterdam. ..... Sept. 5- 
Washington, D.C Sept. 6- 
eae Sept. 6- 
NE 6 a be aoe Sept. 6- 
ee eer Sept. 7- 
Copenhagen. ..... Sept. 9- 
ee 2.0 « » «4 Sept. 9- 
EE sg cg 5 ae Sept. 10— 
ae Sept. 11- 
s+ 6 «¢<« Sept. 16- 
See ee ee Sept. 17- 
Bologna, Italy. . ... Sept. 17- 
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Calendar of Meetings——Continued 


Scheduled August 1-October 31, 1950— Continued 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization) : 
Meeting of Fisheries Technologists 


Meeting of Herring Technology. ............ 
Pan American Sanitary Organization, Fourth Session of Directing 


Council. 
Gatt (General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade): 
Third Round of Tariff Negotiations of Contracting Parties 
Fifth Session, North Atlantic Council 
Pakistan International Industries Fair 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History: 
Fifth Consultation of Commission on Cartography 
Second Consultation of Commission on Geography 
Second Consultation of Commission on History 
Fifth General Assembl 
Pan American Sanitary Conference, Thirteenth 
International Council for Exploration of the Sea 


sites. 
Third Pan American Conference on Leprosy 
Sixth Inter-American Press Congress 
Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 

Rules of the Air Traffic Control Division: Fourth Session 


Middle East Regional Air Navigation Meeting: Second Session 


Seventh Pan American Railway Congress 
Sixth Session, South Pacific Commission 


Fourth Session of the International Wheat Council 
Central and South African Transport Conference 
International Anti-Locust Conference 
Third Pan American Congress of Physical Education 


*Tentative. 


> 2.6 & 
“ae es 
ee Ae ae 
a ee a. eo 6. ee eae ae OS 8 Oe Ue le 
a. 61% 2 2 


ie + «. &.& 


International Conference on Ways and Means of Combating Plant Para- 


st we & oe’ .¢ 


7.2 & ‘se 


coh ten ee Bergen, Norway. . .. Sept. 30- 
os ale Bergen, Norway. . . . Sept. 24- 
Ciudad Trujillo . Sept. 25- 
Sg We ees Torquay, England. . . Sept. 28- 
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U.S. Delegations to International Conferences 


Public Education 


The De artment of State announced on J uly 5 
that the United States delegation to the Thir- 
teenth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion, convening at Geneva on July 6, is as follows: 
Chairman 
Clyde A. Erwin, Ph.D., superintendent of Public In- 
struction of North Carolina, Raleigh 

Delegates 

J. Harold Goldthorpe, Ph.D., specialist in exchange of 
teachers, Division of International Educational Re- 


lations, United States Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency 


Ruth E. MeMurry, Ph. D., program analyst, UNEesco Re- 
lations Staff, Department of State 


The Thirteenth International Conference on 
Public Education is one of a series of conferences 
sponsored annually by the International Bureau 
of Education and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (Unesco). 
The purpose of the Conference is to provide an 
opportunity for the comparative examination of 
recent developments in public education adminis- 
tration and methods. 
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In order to make possible a review of the edu- 
cational questions, which have been of chief con- 
cern to school authorities during the school year 
1949-50, each participating country has been re- 
quested to submit for discussion a brief report on 
educational trends. The principal points to be 
covered in the reports are: school administration, 
school organization, curricula, teaching methods, 
teaching staff, and auxiliary and out-of-school 
services. 

Questions relating to the introduction of mathe- 
matics in primary schools will be discussed. As 
the Conference has already, in its last two ses- 
sions, dealt with the problems of learning to read 
and to write, the forthcoming session will, through 
its consideration of mathematics, complete a aue 
of the three basic techniques of all instruction. 

The other subjects which will be considered at 
length at the forthcoming Conference are the 
teaching of handicrafts in secondary schools and 
the international exchange of teachers. With re- 
spect to the teaching of handicrafts in the second- 
ary schools, the Conference will have documents 
assembled by the International Bureau of Edu- 
cation, in connection with an inquiry initialed in 
1941, as well as a report prepared by the Inter- 
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national Bureau, which contains data on the place 
of handicrafts in the curriculum, the aims of 
handicraft teaching, and handicraft syllabus, 
methods of teaching, and equipment and materials 
needed for handicraft instruction. The inter- 
change of teachers will be considered in the light 
of a resolution of the fourth session of the General 
Conference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organizations which in- 
structed the Director-General to take steps to fa- 
cilitate the interchange of teachers among mem- 
bers of Unesco and in the light of requests being 
received by Unesco from underdeveloped areas 
for aid in recruiting teachers and professors for 
schools and colleges in many fields. 


Fourth World Power Conference 


The Department of State announced on July 7 
that the Fourth World Power Conference will 
open at London on July 10 with the following 
United States Government delegation in attend- 
ance: 


Delegate 
William E. Warne, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 


Technical Observers 


BE. Robert deLuccia, Chief, Bureau of Power, Federal 
Power Commission 


Everett Eslick, Assistant Chief, Power Branch, Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Paris 


Gail A. Hathaway, Special Assistant, Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army 


The World Power Conference, established at 
London in 1924, is a federation of national com- 
mittees, the purpose of which is to provide a means 
for international discussion of the technical, eco- 
nomic, and social problems arising out of the devel- 
opment, use, and management of natural resources, 
and especially of electric power. National com- 
mittees are composed of representatives of govern- 
ments, scientific, technical, and industrial organi- 
zations, and individual interests concerned with 
power. At the present time, national committees 
are organized in approximately 46 countries. 

Gano Dunn, President of the J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation, New York City, is chair- 
man of the United States National Committee. 
The United States Committee has designated Col. 
H. S. Bennion, Vice-President, Edison Electric In- 
stitute, New York City, to represent it officially 
at the Conference. 

The theme of the Fourth Conference will be 
“World Energy Resources and the Production of 
Power,” and technical sessions will be held on the 
following subjects: energy resources and power 
developments, preparation of fuels, and produc- 
tion of power. Following the technical sessions, 
there will be a number of study tours of installa- 
tions such as petroleum refineries and research sta- 
tions, power stations, and collieries. 
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Improvement of Textbooks (UNESCO) 


The Department of State announced on July 11 
that the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization is sponsoring an inter- 
national seminar on improvement of textbooks, 
particularly history books, which will be held at 
Brussels from July 12 to August 23. The United 
States delegation is as follows: 


Chairman 

Mary G. Kelty, author, lecturer, and school consultant, 
Washington, D.C. 

Delegates 


Howard R. Anderson, chief, Instructional Problems— 
Secondary, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
— United States Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Emma L. Bolzau, head, Social Studies Department, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Emerson L. Brown, senior associate editor, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York 

Ryland W. Crary, associate professor of history, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 


The seminar is expected to make a comparative 
study of the systems in use in various countries 
for selecting history and other textbooks; the pro- 
duction, presentation, and employment of text- 
books in various countries; and bilateral and mul- 
tilateral agreements concerning textbooks. An- 
other aim of the seminar is to make a special study 
of methods adopted or suggested for the analysis 
and improvement of textbooks as aids to interna- 
tional understanding. Attention will be given 
also to: technical and professional problems com- 
mon to writers and users of textbooks; educational 
and psychological problems related to the im- 
provement of international understanding through 
textbooks; and the production of studies, bibliog- 
raphies, and other materials for use in campaigns 
for improving textbooks. 


Ophthalmology 


The Department of State announced on July 14 
that the president of the American Ophthalmology 
Society, John Hughes Dunnington, and Arthur 
S. Osborne, science attaché, American Embassy, 
London, have been designated United States del. 
egates to the sixteenth International Congress of 
Ophthalmology to be held at London from July 
17-21, 1950. 

The main subjects for discussion are: the role 
of the sympathetic system in the genesis of vas- 
cular hypertension and its effect upon the eye, and 
the clinical and social aspects of heredity in 
ophthalmology. One of the features of the Con- 
gress will be a series of exhibitions of scientific 

athological, and historical interest. There will 
e a display of modern books and facilities for 
clinical demonstrations. The Congress is expected 
to include also a trade exhibition, in which exam- 
les of the most modern types of instruments will 
on view, and a display concerned with the in- 
dustrial side of ophthalmology. 
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Role of Libraries in Adult Education 


The Department of State announced on July 20 
that the following United States delegation will 
attend the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization (Unrsco) Seminar on 
the Role of Liwovian in Adult Education at 
Malmé, Sweden, from July 24~August 19: 


Chairman 
Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Delegates 

Fern Long, supervisor, Adult Education Department, 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Helen F. Steinbarger, adult education consultant, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


Unssco is conducting this seminar for the pur- 
ws of studying and discussing techniques of 
ibrary service and cooperation with adult educa- 
tion agencies and social groups with a view to stim- 
ulating the development of library educational 
services in all Unesco member states. 


Soil Science 


The Department of State announced on July 20 
that the United States delegation to the fourth 
international Congress of Soil Science, which will 
be held at Amsterdam from July 24-August 1, 
is as follows: 


Chairman 


Charles Edwin Kellogg, Ph.D., chief, Division of Soil 
Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture 


Vice Chairman 


Richard Bradfield, Ph.D., head, Department of Agronomy, 
Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 


Delegates 


James Kenneth Ableiter, chief soil correlator, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Firman Edward Bear, Ph.D., head, Department of Soils, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Francis Eugene Clark, Ph.D., bacteriologist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, 
Agricultural Research Administration, Department 
of Agriculture 

Ralph Waldo Cummings, Ph.D., associate director, Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Sterling Brown Hendricks, Ph. D., head soil scientist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
Department of Agriculture 

Roy Douglas Hockensmith, chief, Soil Conservation Sur- 
veys Division, Soil Conservation Service, Department 
of Agriculture 

—— Hans Jenny, University of California, Berkeley, 

alif. 

Walter Pearson Kelly, Ph.D., emeritus professor of 
soils, University of California, Rerkeley, Calif. 

Harold Carl Knoblauch, Ph.D., assistant chief, Office of 
Experiment Stations, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, Department of Agriculture 

Charles Edmund Marchall, Ph.D., professor of soils, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Harold Edwin Myers, Ph.D., head, Department of 
Agronomy, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. 

Arthur Geoffrey Norman, Sc.D., chief, C Division, Chem- 
ical Corps, Camp Dietrick, Frederick, Md. 

Robert Quinn Parks, Ph.D., assistant head, Division of 
Soil Management and Irrigation, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agri- 
cultural Research Administration, Department of 
Agriculture 

Lorenzo Adolph Richards, Ph.D., principal soil physicist, 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, Agricultural Research Administration, 
U. 8. Regional Salinity and Rubidoux Laboratories, 
Riverside, Calif. 

Professor Emil Truog, chairman, Department of Soils, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Silvere Cyril Vandecaveye, Ph.D., professor of soils, State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 


Advisers 


Samuel Shockley Obenshain, Ph.D., soil scientist, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Agricultural Research Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 

James Thorp, soil scientist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils and Agricultural Engineering, Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, Department of Agriculture 


The International Society of Soil Science, 
which was established in 1900, periodically or- 
ganizes international soil science congresses for 
the purpose of studying and comparing the vari- 
ous problems of the soil. Under the sponsorship 
of the society; a soil-science map of the world is 
being prepared. Several sections, including one 
of Europe, have been completed. 

At its forthcoming session, approximately 45 
countries will be represented. The agenda of this 
meeting will comprise scientific papers and dis- 
cussions on such topics as soil structure, soil mois- 
ture, clay minerals, microbiology, soil fertility, 
and land classification and evaluation. 


Pediatrics Congress 


The Department of State announced on Jul 
21 that the United States delegation to the Sixt 
International Pediatrics Congress, to be convened 
at Ziirich on July 24, is as follows: 


Chairman 


Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, retired head of pediatrics, Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.; chief consultant to the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth 


Delegates 
Dr. Joseph Stokes, Jr., Department of Pediatrics, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Medical School, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Dr. Alexander Ashley Weech, Department of Pediatrics, 
University of Cincinnati, College of Medicine, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 
Dr. Lawson Wilkins, associate professor, Johns Hopkins 
Medical School, Baltimore, Md. 


The Swiss Government has invited 62 govern- 
ments to participate in this Congress which will 
rovide outstanding professional leaders in the 
field of pediatrics with an opportunity for mutual 
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exchange of ideas and important technical infor- 
mation in the study of child health and child 
disease. Included on the program is the consid- 
eration of such topics as: professional problems 
and social medicine; pathology of the newborn; 
problems of growth; basic research ; metabolic dis- 
orders; blood disease; actiology of the diarrheal 
diseases and dystrophies; virus diseases; bacterial 
and protozoal diseases; surgery in childhood; and 
sapeiisten and neurology. A scientific exhibition 
will be held in connection with the Congress. 


European Migration 


The Department of State announced on July 21 
that the Secretary of State has appointed Gold- 
thwaite Higginson Dorr as United States member 
at the meeting of United States, United Kingdom, 
and French experts on European migration open- 
ing in Paris, July 24. The meeting is the result 
of the decisions announced in the communiqué of 
the Foreign Ministers of the United States, United 
Kingdom, and France, issued in London on May 
13, which recognized the importance and wide 
scope of the European migration problem and 
stated that the three powers would designate ex- 
perts to confer and to consult with experts of other 
interested governments, particularly Italy and 
Germany, on specific steps which might be taken 
in this field. 

It is understood that the United States, United 
Kingdom, and French experts, after first con- 
ferring among themselves upon the present plans 
and programs of intra-European and overseas 
migration, will confer with the representatives of 
the principal countries of emigration and immi- 
gration to examine ways in which governments 
may assist in facilitating European migration and 
the extent to which migration may play a part in 
solving the problems of coenpeptiaiied in certain 
European countries and of healthy economic de- 
velopment of countries of immigration. It is ex- 
pected also that the experts will wish to draw to 
the fullest extent possible upon the knowledge, 
experience, and potentialities in this field of such 
international agencies as the United Nations and 
_ specialized bodies, including the Ito and the 

EEC. 

The United States member, Mr. Dorr, will be 
assisted by the following advisers: Irwin M. 
Tobin, labor adviser, Bureau of European Af- 
fairs, Department of State; John Ewing, inter- 
national labor specialist, Department of Labor; 
Boris Shishkin, director, OSR Labor Division, 
Eca, Paris; George Weisz and Guy J. Swope, 
Office of Political Affairs, HICOG; G. A. Cos- 
tanzo, financial adviser, Department of the 
Treasury. 


Administrative Sciences 


The Department of State announced on July 
24 that the United States delegation to the 
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eighth International oe of Administrative 
Sciences, to be convened at Florence, Italy, on July 
25, is as follows: 


Donald C. Stone (chairman), director of administration, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 

Everett H. Bellows, deputy executive assistant to the 
special representative of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration in Europe, Paris 

Ralph J. Burton, deputy chief, Government Organization 
Branch, Bureau of the Budget 

Rowland Egger, professor of public administration, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 


One of the major items on the agenda of the 
Congress is the problem of governmental organi- 
zation and coordination for effective participation 
in the United Nations and other international 
bodies. Another major item is methods of admin- 
istrative improvement. Among the specific sub- 
jects to be considered under this general heading 
are administrative problems common to interna- 
tional organizations and methods of dealing with 
them; the Institute’s (International Institute of 
Administrative Sciences) job of providing docu- 
mentary materials on administrative practices to 
the United Nations for the benefit of its member 
states; the Institute’s task of providing informa- 
tion to German officials on democratic administra- 
tive practices; and various other activities in the 
field of the international exchange of administra- 
tive information and personnel. 

The Administrative Sciences congresses are held 
biennially by the International Institute of Ad- 
ministrative Sciences. The Institute, a nongov- 
ernmental organization insofar as this Government 
is concerned, was established at Madrid in 1930, 
to foster and promote more efficient administra- 
tion in the governments represented by member- 
ship in the Institute. The United States section 
of the Institute is a standing committee of the 
American Society for Public Administration. 
Approximately 22 countries are expected to send 
representatives to the forthcoming meeting. 


Caribbean Commission Concludes 
Tenth Meeting 


The tenth meeting of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion was held at Fort-de-France, Martinique, 
June 26-July 1, 1950 under the chairmanship of 
Jean Daridan, Minister-Counselor of the French 
Embassy at Washington. Three of the United 
States Commissioners, Ward M. Canaday, United 
States Co-Chairman, Dr. Rafael Pico, and ex- 
Governor Jesus T. Pinero of Puerto Rico attended 
the meeting. 

The most important event of the Commission 
meeting was the adoption of a forward-looking 
resolution on technical assistance which requested 
the Secretary General to develop and present to 
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the Commission projects of technical assistance of 
the greatest benefit to the area as a whole, such 
projects to include those which could best be 
carried out under the auspices of the Commission 
itself or by the Commission in cooperation with 
other international agencies in the field. 

The United States section also presented a tech- 
nical assistance project on tourism to be admin- 
istered by the Commission. It proposed that the 
existing tourist conditions in the area should be 
examined with a view to the long term develop- 
ment of tourism in the area. The project, as 
proposed, should be carried out by a team of hotel 
consultants including an operations analyst to 
advise the four member Governments on a plan 
for actively developing the tourist traffic in the 
area. 

The Commission also accepted the recommenda- 
tions of two successful technical conferences on 
livestock and soils science problems held under its 
auspices as well as the suggestions of a meteoro- 
logical meeting recently held at Martinique under 
the auspices of Region IV of the International 
Meteorological Organization. These suggestions 
call upon the rer Commission for coopera- 
tion in a number of practical measures for the im- 
wren of the hurricane warning system in the 

astern Caribbean area. 

The Commission also approved of the prepara- 
tions being made including an extensive documen- 
tation for the West Indian Conference (fourth 
session) scheduled to be held at Curacao, N. W. L., 
November 27-December 17, 1950. The principal 
theme of the Conference is to be the agricultural 
problems of the Caribbean. 


U.S. Delegation Withdraws 
From Swiss-Allied Accord Meeting 


The United States delegation to the quadripar- 
tite Conference on the Swiss-Allied Accord, at 
Bern, Switzerland, withdrew from that meeting 
on July 1. 

For several reasons, the United States could 
not accept the condition advanced by the Swiss. 
Basically, the United States has maintained the 
position that the Accord and the Understanding 
are not related and that the implementation of 
the former does not depend upon the finalization 
of the latter. The Allied Delegations assembled 
at Bern had no reason to believe that the Swiss 
were not of the same view. When the Swiss, 
on June 6, extended the invitation for a meeting 
on the Accord they made no mention that they in- 
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tended to interject the Understanding with the 
United States. 

In an effort to make it possible to proceed with 
the scheduled Conference, the United States of- 
fered to sign the Understanding, subject to enact- 
ment of legislation now pending in the Congress 
making it possible for this Government to imple- 
ment such arrangements. This offer was rejected 
by the Swiss Government. 

In a further effort to salvage the scheduled Con- 
ference, the United States suggested that if the 
proposed modifications were few and minor, as 
the Swiss had indicated, they might be acceptable. 
This suggestion was made despite the basic posi- 
tion of the United States that the implementation 
of the Accord is not dependent upon a finalized 
Understanding. Accordingly, the Swiss were in- 
vited to submit their proposed changes for 
consideration. 

The suggested modifications, however, were nu- 
merous = almost all were of major importance. 
Several of the proposed changes in integral parts 
of the Understanding involved additional conces- 
sions to the Swiss beyond those made to our war- 
time Allies on points that had been settled 
previously on a mutually satisfactory basis after 
prolonged discussions. 

In view of the character of the suggested modi- 
fications, the United States Government could not 
accept them. Since the Swiss Government would 
not proceed with the quadripartite Conference ex- 
cept on its condition, the United States delegation 
had no alternative but to withdraw reluctantly 
from the Conference. The United States made no 
commitment to renegotiate the bilateral Under- 
standing at a later date, and no such renegotiation 
is now in progress. 

The Swiss-Allied Accord which was signed in 
May 1946 between France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States, on behalf of the Inter-Al- 
lied Reparation Agency, and Switzerland, pro- 
vides for the liquidation of German enemy 
property located in Switzerland.t Similar agree- 
ments, subsequently, were negotiated with other 
European countries and have been implemented. 
If the Swiss ever liquidate German property under 
the terms of the Accord, one-half of the proceeds 
of such liquidation will be retained by Switzer- 
land, and one-half will be delivered to the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency for distribution among 
the Allied Powers as reparation from Germany. 

It is estimated that German assets in Switzer- 
land amount to between 100 million dollars and 200 
million dollars, and it is estimated that German 
assets in the United States covered in the mem- 
orandum of Understanding are 15 million dollars. 


* BULLETIN of June 30, 1946, p. 1121. 
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The Caribbean Commission’s Role in Technical Assistance 


INTERIM VIEWS OF THE FOUR MEMBER GOVERNMENTS 


[Released to the press July 20] 


On June 14, 1950, representatives of the Governments 
in the Caribbean Commission—France, the Netherlands, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States—agreed upon 
a text of a statement containing the interim views of the 
four member governments regarding the role of the Carib- 
bean Commission in technical assistance programs to be 
carried out in the Caribbean area. 

These interim views of the member governments were 
presented to the Caribbean Commission at its meeting 
at Fort-de-France, Martinique, French West Indies, June 
26—July 1, 1950. The Commission agreed that the four- 
power statement on technical assistance should be made 
public by member governments on or after July 20. The 
text of the statement follows. 


1. The Caribbean Commission at its Ninth 
Meeting held in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands of 
the United States, December 5-9, 1949, adopted 
a resolution recommending that a meeting of 
representatives of the four Member Governments 
should be convened as soon as convenient; “to 
decide what part the Caribbean Commission 
should play in the initiation, development, and 
execution of technical assistance in the area.” 

2. New sources of technical assistance for under- 
developed areas will soon be available under the 
United Nations expanded program and the United 
States Point 4 Program. Although the four 
Member Governments are not yet in a position 
to judge at what time nor to what extent the new 
programs will offer effective possibilities to the 
Caribbean area and although means for obtain- 
ing aid under these schemes have not yet been 
fully worked out, they, nevertheless, consider it 
desirable to record hereunder their tentative 
views on the role the Caribbean Commission might 
play in this respect. 

3. The four Member Governments agree that the 
Commission is a useful central point at which the 
Member Governments can keep one another in- 
formed of their technical assistance plans in the 
Caribbean region. They also believe that the 
Commission might be not only a clearing house 
for information but might act as a “coordinatin 
adviser” as set forth in the resolutions adopte 
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by the Commission at its Ninth Meeting. The 
four Member Governments, accordingly, express 
their intention of keeping the Commission in- 
formed of all technical assistance —_ in the 
territories in the Caribbean area for which they 
are r eee as soon as they have been formu- 
lated. 

4. The four Member Governments also recog- 
nize that the Commission may have a part to play 
in evaluating the technical assistance needs of the 
Caribbean region as a whole and in assisting the 
Member Governments to identify problems within 
the region which might more effectively and eco- 
nomically be dealt with by joint rather than by 
individual action. For this purpose the Member 
Governments request the Commission specifically : 


a. to study and to recommend to them the 
principal fields in which technical assistance 
projects are most urgently needed ; 

b. to identify problems within the region 
which might be dealt with more effectively and 
economically by joint rather than by individual 
action in the field of technical assistance and to 
make recommendations with respect to them. 


5. The four Member Governments will also in- 
form the Commission of any ideas of their own or 
of territorial governments or administrations re- 
garding possible future applications for technical 
assistance as early as possible, that is while they 
are still in a formative stage, if in their view these 
ideas are of such a nature as to be susceptible of 
joint as opposed to individual action. 

6. The four Member Governments will in ap- 
propriate cases consider proposals for concrete 
projects of technical assistance which might be 
administered by: 

a. two or more Member Governments acting 
jointly or 

b. in whole or in part by an international or- 
ganization or by the Commission itself, 
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it being understood that any such actions would 
be submitted for the approval of the Member Gov- 
ernment or Governments concerned. 

7. The four Member Governments also request 
the Commission through its auxiliary bodies and 
agencies and within their terms of reference and 
competence to assist at their request Member Gov- 
ernment agencies and any international agencies 
preparing or executing technical assistance proj- 
ects in their territories in the collection, collation, 
and analysis of information; in carrying out 
studies and in performing administrative and li- 
aison services necessary for the preparation or exe- 
cution of projects by them. 

8. In view of the obligation of the French, the 


Netherlands, and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ments to coordinate Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration technical assistance projects ae 
their overseas territories in all parts of the world, 
including the Caribbean, through the Overseas 
Territories Committee of the Orrc in Paris, the 
four Member Governments find it unnecessary for 
these arrangements to be duplicated through the 
Caribbean Commission. However, they regard 
the intention expressed in paragraph 3 above to 
keep the Caribbean Commission fully informed of 
all projects to be undertaken in the Caribbean area 
as applying to projects under the Economic Co- 
operation Administration program, as well as 
other projects. 


International Court Opens Hearings in Human-Rights Case 


[Released to the press June 29] 


On June 27, 1950, the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague opened its oral hearings 
in the human-rights advisory opinion case whic 
had been referred to it by the United Nations 
General Assembly. These hearings were on ques- 
tions III and IV submitted to the Court by the 
Assembly. 

The case grew out of charges by the United 
States and other Allied Powers that Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania were violating the human- 
rights provision of the peace treaties by such 
action as the persecution of church leaders and 
the stamping out of political opposition parties. 
Those three ex-enemy countries rejected the 
charges and, subsequently, denied the existence of 
any dispute appropriate for settlement through 
the machinery provided by the disputes articles in 
the peace treaties. These articles call first for ref- 
erence of a dispute to the heads of mission of the 
Soviet Union, United Kingdom, and United States 
in the capital of the ex-enemy country concerned. 
The United States and the other complaining 
Allied Powers requested such a reference. The 
Soviet Ambassadors in Sofia, Budapest, and 
Bucharest refused to meet with their British and 
American colleagues for this purpose. 

The treaty disputes articles go on to provide 
that if a dispute is not settled in this manner, it 
should be referred to an arbitral tribunal at the 
request of either party to the dispute. Last sum- 
mer, the United States, United Kingdom, Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand requested a reference 
of their disputes with Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania to arbitration in accordance with the 
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peace treaties. The three ex-enemy countries re- 
fused to appoint their representatives on the arbi- 
tral tribunals or to discuss with the United States 
and other Allied Powers the appointment of the 
third and neutral member of the arbitral tribunals 
provided for in the treaties. The peace treaties 
specify that the arbitral tribunals are to consist of 
one representative appointed by each party to the 
dispute, together with a third member to be agreed 
upon by the two parties. It is provided further 
that, if the parties do not reach agreement on the 
third member within 1 month, either party to the 
dispute may request the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to make the appointment. The 
treaties provide that in any event the decision of 
the majority of the tribunal is to be considered 
the decision of the tribunal and is to be accepted 
as definitive and binding by the parties. Follow- 
ing repeated rebuffs from the ex-enemy countries 
Canada, the United Kingdom, and the Unite 
States appointed their representatives on the 
arbitral tribunals in January 1950. Australia 
appointed its representative in April 1950. 


U.N. Resolution on Human Rights 


In the spring of 1949, the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly took up the question of the observ- 
ance of human rights and fundamental freedoms 
in the ex-enemy countries of Eastern Europe; in 
particular, the charges that those countries were 
engaging in systematic “hin, oe of political 
and religious liberties. The charges had arisen out 
of the trials of Cardinal Mindszenty and other 
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church leaders in those countries. Following ex- 
tended debate, the Assembly passed a resolution 
expressing the Assembly’s deep concern at the 
grave accusations made against the Eastern Euro- 
pean governments, in regard to the suppression 
of rights and freedoms, and recommending that 
the machinery provided in the peace treaties be 
resorted to for settlement of the disputed ques- 
tions which had arisen between certain of the 
Allied Powers on the one hand and the ex-enemy 
countries on the other. 

At its fourth regular session, in the fall of 1949, 
the Assembly was apprised of the refusal of the 
ex-enemy countries to cooperate in taking the ae 
which the Assembly had recommended 6 months 
earlier. The General Assembly thereupon decided 
to refer four legal questions to the International 
Court of Justice in order to secure the Court’s 
advisory opinion before taking any further steps 
in connection with the case. The Assembly first 
asked two questions: (I) whether, in fact, there 
existed disputes within the meaning of the dis- 
putes articles of the peace treaties between certain 
Allied Powers on the one hand and the ex-enemy 
countries on the other and (II) whether Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Rumania were obligated to appoint 
their representatives to the arbitral tribunals pro- 
vided for in the disputes articles of the peace 
treaties. The International Court of Justice con- 
sidered these two questions in February and March 
1950, and answered both in the affirmative by an 
opinion handed down on March 30, 1950. 

The General Assembly requested the Court to 
answer two further questions in the event of affirm- 
ative answers to the first two questions and in the 
event that the three ex-enemy countries failed 
within 30 days to appoint their representatives to 
the arbitral tribunals. Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania had not appointed their representatives 
within 30 days from March 30. The last two ques- 
tions put before the International Court of Justice 
were as follows: (III) whether under the circum- 
stances the Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions was empowered to appoint a third member 
to each of the tribunals and (IV) whether a tri- 
bunal consisting of a third member so appointed 
together with a member appointed by one of the 
parties could validly decide a dispute. 


Arguments on Questions III and IV 


The Court called for the submission of briefs 
on these two questions by June 5, 1950, and set 
June 27 as the date for the beginning of oral argu- 
ments. The United States was again represented 
before the court, as on the earlier questions in 
February and March, by Benjamin V. Cohen, who 
had been appointed by the President as representa- 
tive of the United States before the International 
Court of Justice in this case. In his oral argument 
Mr. Cohen urged that questions ITI and I should 
be answered affirmatively by the Court. He con- 
tended that the refusal of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
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Rumania to appoint representatives to the arbi- 
tral tribunals constituted an illegal default on the 
part of these countries which should not be held 
to enable them to frustrate definitive settlement 
of the disputes in accordance with the disputes 
articles of the peace treaties. It was the United 
States position that the right of these countries 
to be represented on the arbitral tribunals was 
waived if the countries declined to name their 
representatives. Mr. Cohen further pointed out 
that negative answers to questions III and IV 
would for practical purposes nullify the effect of 
the affirmative answers given earlier by the Court 
to questions I and II: the Court had held in an- 
swering questions I and II that the ex-enemy coun- 
tries were bound by the provisions of the disputes 
articles in the peace treaties, but there would be 
no way of enforcing that obligation if questions 
III and IV were answered negatively. 

Mr. Cohen argued that the language and his- 
tory of the peace treaties made it quite clear that 
the treaty articles for the settlement of disputes 
were obligatory and not optional. In his 
argument “ stated : 


In the peace treaties the parties have agreed to accept 
procedures for the definitive settlement of their treaty 
disputes. The parties have no more right to withdraw 
or repudiate their acceptance of these settlement pro- 
cedures than they have to withdraw or repudiate their 
acceptance of the treaties themselves. . .. The treaties 
sought to provide procedures of settlement which could 
not be blocked by the action or non-action of any one 
of the parties. . . . Treaty provisions must be interpreted 
in light of their known purposes and objectives. Inter- 
national law may find that some conditions must be im- 
plied, although not spelled out in treaties, in order to 
make effective their known purposes and objectives. But 
international law should not and does not read into treat- 
ies conditions which defeat their purposes and objectives. 
... To read into the disputes article of the treaty a 
condition—which certainly is not spelled out in the treaty 
and which clearly would have been rejected had it been 
proposed—that a party or its representative may prevent 
a majority of the commission from reaching a decision 
by refusing to participate in the commission’s delibera- 
tions, would be to defeat and destroy the very purpose 
and objective of the disputes article. 


In arguing that the refusal of Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania to appoint arbitrators should 
not be held to provide those countries with an 
escape from settlement of their disputes, Mr. 
Cohen quoted from the Emperor Justinian’s digest 
of Roman law the maxim that “no one can improve 
his position through his own wrong.” He cited 
a number of analogies including the well-estab- 
lished and familiar proposition that the with- 
drawal of an arbitrator from an arbitration al- 
ready begun does not prevent the making of an 
arbitral award. In concluding his argument, Mr. 
Cohen stated: 


I submit, Mr. President, that there is no reason in fact 
or in law for recognizing any legal power in these gov- 
ernments to frustrate the operation of these treaty pro- 
cedures by failing to exercise their legal right, which is 
also their legal duty, to appoint their representatives 
on the treaty commissions. To give them that legal 
power would be to assist them to profit by their own 
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wrong and to improve their position by their own unlaw- 
ful default. .. . Negative replies to questions III and IV 
would discourage efforts of states to work out in advance 
of controversy peaceful and orderly procedures for the 
adjustment of disputes. For states would know that such 
agreements would provide no assurance that the proce- 
dures for peaceful setlement would be available when 
the need for their use arose. Law-abiding states would 
be shackled by obligations which states that are not law- 
abiding could set at nought at their own arbitrary will. 
Negative replies to questions III and IV would impair the 
confidence of states in existing international arbitration 
clauses and agreements. ... It is of basic importance 
to the fabric of international society that nations shall 
feel and show respect for law in their dealings with one 
another. It cannot lightly be concluded that the law 
in a situation such as that now before the Court brooks 
evasion by a defaulting party. ... Treaty provisions, 
and particularly provisions for the definitive settlement 
of disputes, should not be construed to allow the parties 
unsuspected avenues of escape from the fulfillment of 
obligations. Smoldering disputes among states are too 
likely to create serious and chronic disturbances of inter- 
national relations and eventually endanger peace. Affirm- 
ative answers to questions III and IV will strengthen the 
faith of men and nations in the integrity of treaty 
obligations and in the efficacy of international law. 


OEEC Payments Plan Aids 
Unification of Western Europe 


[Released to the press July 13] 


The successful culmination of negotiations in 
the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation on the European Payments Plan is a con- 
structive step in the economic unification of West- 
ern Europe. It is confidently anticipated that this 
arrangement for multilateral exchange and trans- 
ferability of European currencies will provide one 
of the principal bases for further trade liberaliza- 
tion among the participating countries and the 
elimination of the remaining discriminatory fea- 
tures of the intra-European trade restrictions. 
The plan should go far toward eliminating the 
balance-of-payments difficulties within Western 
Europe upon which trade restrictions of a dis- 
criminatory character have been based. 

In the development of this program, it has been 
necessary to work out an arrangement satisfactory 
to countries which are expected to be net creditors, 
on intra-European account, and the net-debtor 
members. The former, naturally, desired to re- 
ceive payment in dollars for a substantial per- 
centage of their net surpluses, while the latter 
favored large credit extensions from the creditors 
through the Payments Union with minimum gold 
and dollar settlements. 

The plan now adopted affords a workable and 
equitable compromise between these two positions. 
It should provide those members which have furth- 
est to go toward economic recovery, and, therefore, 
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will still be incurring intra-European deficits, with 
adequate credits without giving rise to excessive 
inflationary effects in the countries able to gener- 
ate substantial surpluses in Western European 
trade. Provision is also made in the plan for con- 
tinuing some measure of grant assistance to certain 
members to assist in the financing of their intra- 
European deficits when it could not be expected 
that they would be able to repay, even over 
an extended period, credits obtained for such 
financing. 


President Designates OEEC 
Public International Organization 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10133! 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by section 1 
of the International Organizations Immunities Act, ap- 
proved December 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 669), and having 
found that the United States participates in the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation under the 
authority of the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 137), as amended, and acts making appropriations 
therefor, I hereby designate such organization as a public 
international organization entitled to enjoy the privileges, 
exemptions, and immunities conferred by the said In- 
ternational Organizations Immunities Act. 


Letters of Credence 
Cuba 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Cuba, 
Sefor Dr. Luis Machado y Ortega, presented his 
credentials to the President on July 25. For texts 
of the Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s 
reply, see Department of State press release 785 
of July 25. 


Visit of Iraqi Law Specialist 


Dr. Saadi Bississo, professor of international 
law and criminal psychology at the Royal College 
of Law, Baghdad, has arrived in Washington for 
a period of 2 weeks to consult with colleagues in 
his field. His visit has been made possible through 
a grant-in-aid awarded by the Department of 
State under the program for the exchange of per- 
sons. 

Dr. Bississo has been commissioned by the Iraqi 


Government to make a draft of juvenile court law. 


115 Fed. Reg., 4159. 
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Meteorological Services for International Air Navigation 


by Delbert M. Little 


Developing uniform world-wide procedures to 
provide meteorological service to international air 
——— is one of the aspects of the work of 
the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Icao) and its predecessor, the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(Picao), as well as of the International Meteoro- 
logical Organization (Imo). To carry this work 
forward, and in the interest of continued coordina- 
tion of activities between Icao and Imo in aero- 
nautical meteorology, the third session of the 
Meteorology Division of Icao met with the fifth 
session of the Commission for Aeronautical Mete- 
orology of the International Meteorological Or- 
ganization at Paris from February 14—March 25, 
1950. 

Several factors prompted Icao to convene the 
third session of the Meteorology Division at that 
time. The last previous meeting of the Division 
was a special session held at Montreal in Septem- 
ber 1947. Procedures for meteorological service 
to international air navigation, as developed at 
that meeting, served as the basis for an annex to 
the Icao convention‘ and for the Icar specifica- 
tions for meteorological services to international 
air navigation, which details general procedures 
to be followed by all contracting states of Icao. 
Both the codes and the general procedures were 
placed in effect on a tam yarn basis on January 
1, 1949. 

Experience in the application of these codes 
and procedures established a requirement for their 
early review and revision. A full round of re- 
gional air navigation meetings has been held in 
all of the ten Icao regions since the specifications 
were developed, and, in some regions, two such 
meetings have been held. Icao, therefore, consid- 
ered that it should examine the regional meteor- 
ological procedures and facilities with a view to 
their further coordination and standardization. 

Recent and prospective developments in avia- 


* Annex 3, “Standards and Recommended Practices— 
Meteorological Codes.” 
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tion indicated also requirements for meteor- 
ological information and service which the 
Meteorology Division needed to consider; such as 
flights at new high levels—including prospective 
jet transport operations—pressure-pattern flying, 
and new measurements of cloud and visibility at 
airports to aid in landings under marginal 
weather conditions. 

The following contracting states of Icao were 
represented at the conference at Paris: Argentina, 
Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Domini- 
can Republic, Egypt, Finland, Greece, France, 
Iceland, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Luxembourg, Neth- 
erlands, New Zealand, Norway, Philippines, Por- 
tugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Thailand, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 

The following states sent observers to the meet- 
ing: Indonesia, Saudi Arabia, United States High 
Commission for Germany, U. S. S. R., and Uru- 


orth, ie : ae 

The following international organizations were 
represented: Commission for Aeronautical 
Meteorology, (Imo) (Cmar), Federation Aero- 
nautique Tiisetietionsle (Far), International Air 
Transport Association (Iara), and the Interna- 
tional Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations 
(Iraupa). 


Primary Achievement 


The primary achievement of the conference was 
the revision of the specifications for meteorologi- 
cal services to international air navigation. The 
revision eliminates some of the procedures which 
were found difficult to operate, provides for closer 
coordination with flight information services— 
provided by air traffic service units—provides im- 
proved meteorological planning services for opera- 
tors, defines more clearly responsibilities of both 
operators and meteorological authorities, and, in 
general, provides for more efficient and adequate 
meteorological service for international flights. 
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The United States, in general, is in accord with 

rocedures developed. They cover weather serv- 
ice to international aviation involving the issuance 
of forecasts of weather and winds for trans- 
oceanic flights, including the maintenance of net- 
works of observation stations to provide current 
weather information at the surface and aloft for 
aircraft in flight and about to land. In addition, 
the procedures provide advisory weather service 
to assist in carrying on air traffic control and 
search and rescue activities and to keep operators 
aware of adverse weather developments which 
may endanger aircraft in the air or on the ground. 
They also provide summaries of climatological 
data to assist in design of aircraft and _—s 
aircraft operations over both existing and new air 
routes. 


Other Conference Work 


The remaining work of the conference con- 
cerned the meteorological codes, facilities, and 
technical matters relating to the operation of the 
procedures discussed in the foregoing paragraph. 

The conference made a number of recommenda- 
tions to the Imo on additions to and changes in 
existing instructions and specifications for the 
meteorological codes used in. service to interna- 
tional aviation. It directed these recommenda- 
tions toward eliminating existing defects in the 
codes and making them more adequate and usable 
than before as media for transmitting meteorolog- 
ical information. 

The conference recommended Imo action, in 
collaboration, as necessary, with Icao and other 
international organizations, to develop uniform 
procedures and format of aeronautical climato- 
logical statistics, to develop the detailed specifica- 
tions for an Icao standard atmosphere, and to 
study the qualifications of meteorological person- 
nel employed in aviation meteorology. With the 
Imo rests primarily jurisdiction in these matters. 

The conference reviewed the world-wide distri- 
bution of meteorological offices, observational net- 
works, and broadcast centers for disseminating 
weather information in order to determine its ade- 
quacy and made recommendations for the guid- 
ance of regional air navigation meetings in 
determining regional requirements for such facili- 
ties. For the guidance of such meetings it recom- 
mended a standard format for regional meteoro- 
logical supplementary procedures; and it made 
recommendations to give the International Tele- 
communication Union information on require- 
ments for aeronautical meteorological broadcasts. 


Supplying Meteorological Information 


To meet both present and future requirements 
for meteorological information, the conference 
recommended study and research by states, by 
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Imo or by Icao, on installation of meteorological 
equipment at airports for obtaining special mea- 
surements of cloud height, visibility, and visual 
range, which is particularly significant to airport 
operations ; on observations and forecasting of me- 
teorological elements for flights at high levels, 
with particular emphasis on requirements of tur- 
bine engine aircraft; on occurrence of clear air 
gusts and gusts at high altitudes; on equipment 
and improved methods for measuring ice accretion 
on aircraft; and on temperature measurements at 
airports and distribution of other elements about 
which information is needed for temperature ac- 
countability purposes in aircraft operations. 

The conference recommended a limited experi- 
mental program for application of meteorological 
pene for pressure-pattern flying for the 

orth Atlantic region. Pressure-pattern flying is 
a procedure for saving time and expense by taking 
advantage of favorable winds and weather by de- 
viating from the most direct route. The experi- 
mental program is intended to find out what 
weather services are needed and whether the bene- 
fits of applying pressure-pattern procedures to air 
navigation are sufficient to justify providing such 
special weather services. 

Although some differences of view were evident 
on a number of items of the agenda, no items were 
so controversial or points of view so strongly held 
that the delegates could not resolve the differences. 
The fact that all delegations, without reservation, 
approved the final report of the meeting indicates 
the unanimity of agreement in the final results of 
the conference. 

The Icao Air Navigation Commission and 
Council will review the recommendations of the 
meeting and will then submit them to the states for 
review and implementation. The International 
Meteorological Organization will also take action 
on those recommendations with which it is con- 
cerned. The revised procedures for providing me- 
teorological services for international air naviga- 
tion will possibly become effective on a world-wide 
basis early in 1951. 


John S. Cooper To Attend 
NAC Deputies’ Treaty Meetings 


The President announced on July 20 that John 
Sherman Cooper, former United States Senator 
from Kentucky and delegate to the Fifth General 
Assembly of the United Nations, will accompany 
Charles M. Spofford to the initial meetings of the 
deputies of the North Atlantic Treaty Council. 
As a special adviser to Secretary Acheson, Mr. 
Cooper, a Republican, attended the London con- 
ference of the North Atlantic Council in May of 
this year. 
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Confirmations 


On June 26, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of H. Freeman Matthews to be Deputy Under Secretary 
of State. 

On June 26, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nominations 
of Henry F. Grady to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States to Iran. 

Milton Katz to be United States special representative 
in Europe, with the rank of Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary, pursuant to title I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1948. 

Donald R. Heath to be Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of the United States to the State 
of Vietnam, to the Kingdom of Cambodia, and to the 
Kingdom of Laos. 

On June 27, 1950, the Senate confirmed the nomination 
of W. Walton Butterworth to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States to 
Sweden. 


Consular Offices 


The American consulate at Peiping, China, was officially 
closed on April 10, 1950. 

The American consulate at Tientsin, China, was offi- 
cially closed April 14, 1950. 

The American consulate at Bratislava, Czechoslovakia, 
was officially closed on June 6, 1950. The American Em- 
bassy at Praha will be responsible for the activities for- 
merly handled by the Consulate. 

The American Embassy Chancery at Capetown, South 
Africa, was officially closed on June 30, 1950. All com- 
munications for the American Embassy in South Africa 
should now be addressed to Pretoria. 
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Appointment of Officers 


John A. Loftus has been appointed economic adviser for 
the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs of the Department of State, effective June 16. 

The following appointments were announced on May 16: 


Samuel Reber will replace James Riddleberger, Political 
Adviser to the United States High Commissioner for Ger- 
many, effective June 23, 1950. 

Llewellyn Thompson, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, is to become Minister Counselor at Rome, 
effective May 23, 1950, replacing Homer M. Byington, Jr., 
who will return to the United States for assignment in the 
Department as Deputy Director of the Office of Western 
European Affairs. 

James C. Bonbright, Minister Counselor at Paris, will 
take Mr. Thompson’s place, effective May 23, 1950, as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 

Philip H. Burris as chief, Division of Foreign Reporting 
Services, effective June 21, 1950. 

J. Jefferson Jones, III, as deputy director, Bureau of 
United Nations Affairs, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, 
effective June 5, 1950. 
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H. Merrell Benninghoff as officer in charge, Dominion 
Affairs, Office of British Commonwealth and Northern 
European Affairs, effective July 1, 1950. 

John F. Melby as special assistant to the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Far Eastern Affairs, effective July 7, 1950. 

Charles Yost as special assistant to the Ambassador at 
Large, Mr. Jessup, effective July 3, 1950. 

H. Freeman Matthews as Deputy Under Secretary of 
State, effective July 5, 1950. 

Jacques J. Reinstein as Alternate United States Member 
of the Intergovernmental Study Group on Germany, ef- 
fective July 7, 1950. 

Geoffrey W. Lewis as deputy director, Bureau of Ger- 
mun Affairs, effective July 9, 1950. 

Victor Purse as special assistant to the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, effective July 14, 1950. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address re- 
quests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, except 
in the case of free publications, which may be obtained 
from the Department of State. 


Exchange of Official Publications. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2048. Pub. 3809. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia— 
Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Washington 
July 15 and 26, 1949; entered into force July 26, 1949. 


Aviation: Flights of Military Aircraft. Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 2042. Pub. 3811. 7 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guate- 
mala—Effected by exchange of notes, signed at Guate- 
mala December 20, 1949; entered into force December 
20, 1949. 


Relief Supplies and Packages for France—Duty-Free 
Entry Payment of Transportation Charges. Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 2043. Pub. 3812. 6 pp. 
5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and France, ex- 
tending the application of agreement of December 23, 
1948, to Algeria, Tunisia, and the French Zone of 
Morocco—Signed at Paris January 31, 1950; entered 
into force January 31, 1950. 


Army Mission to Honduras. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2041. Pub. 3816. 12 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Honduras— 
Signed at Washington March 6, 1950; entered into 
force March 6, 1950. 


Consular Officers. Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series 2045. Pub. 3823. 32 pp. 15¢. 


Convention between the United States and Costa 
Rica—Signed at San José January 12, 1948; entered 
into force March 19, 1950. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts Series 2010. Pub. 3827. 23 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Belgium— 
Signed at Washington January 27, 1950; entered into 
force March 30, 1950. 
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The United States in The United Nations 


[July 29-August 4] 
Security Council 


The meeting of the Security Council on August 
1, when Soviet representative Yakov A. Malik 
assumed the presidency, was the first United Na- 
tions meeting since last January in which the 
Soviets have remained to participate while a 
Chinese National representative was also present. 
At the opening of the meeting, President Malik 
ruled that the “representative of the Kuomintang 
Group” was not the representative of China and 
therefore could not participate in the Council’s 
meeting. This ruling was challenged by Ambas- 
sador Warren R. Austin (U. S.), who maintained 
that the President did not have the power to make 
such a ruling. In the ensuing vote, the President 
was overruled by a vote of eight to three. 

The Council then turned to the adoption of the 
agenda, whereupon Ambassador Austin opposed 
the inclusion of the two items proposed by Pres- 
ident Malik—“Recognition of the resentative 
of the People’s Republic of China as Representa- 
tive of China” and “Peaceful Settlement of the 
Korea Question.” He moved that the agenda con- 
tain only one item, “Complaint of Aggression 
upon the Republic of Korea,” which the Council 
had been dealing with for 5 weeks. After pro- 
longed discussion of the agenda throughout three 
Council meetings, separate votes were taken on 
each of the three proposed items, with the result 
that “Complaint of Aggression upon the Republic 
of Korea” was the only one approved for inclu- 
sion. Speaking as the Soviet representative, Mr. 
Malik said that the Council’s decision was illegal, 
but he has continued to participate nonetheless. 

On July 31, the Council had adopted a joint 
resolution introduced by France, Norway, and the 
United Kingdom which requested the Unified 
Command “to exercise responsibility for determin- 
ing the requirements for the relief and support 
of the civilian population of Korea, and for estab- 
lishing in the field the procedures for providing 
such relief and support.” The Secretary-General 
is aeaee to transmit all offers of assistance for 
relief and support to the unified command, which 
in turn is asked to report to the Security Council 
“as appropriate” on its relief activities. Finally, 
the Secretary-General, the Economic and Social 
Council, and other appropriate United Nations 
organs, as well as the specialized agencies and ap- 
propriate nongovernmental organizations are 
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asked to provide such assistance as the unified 
command may request. 

There has been no discussion of the resolution, 
submitted by Ambassador Austin on July 31, 
which asks the Security Council to condemn the 
North Korean authorities “for their continued 
defiance of the United Nations” and to call upon 
all states “to use their influence to prevail upon 
the authorities of North Korea to cease this de- 
fiance.” The proposal calls upon all states to 
refrain from assisting or encouraging the North 
Korean authorities and “from action which might 
lead to the spread of the Korean conflict to other 
areas and thereby further endanger international 
peace and security.” 


Economic and Social Council 


The Economic and Social Council added to its 
agenda the Security Council’s request for coop- 
eration in providing relief for Korean civilians 
and will consider the matter when delegations have 
received instructions from their governments. 
The Council also decided that the draft conven- 
tion relating to the status of refugees and the 
protocol relating to the status of stateless persons 
should be transmitted to the next General Assem- 
bly. It further decided that the ad hoc Committee 
on Statelessness should convene in Geneva August 
14 to review these drafts. Finally, the Council 
approved the reports of its Economic Committee 
for Europe and of the Interim Coordinating Com- 
mittee for International Commodity Arrange- 
ments. The major portion of the Council’s activity 
was on such items as the draft Covenant on 
Human Rights, full employment, the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund, and technical 
assistance. 

In connection with approval of the report of the 
Economic Committee for Europe, the Council 
recommended that the necessary funds be allocated 
to implement the year’s program as decided upon 
by the Commission at its last session, although the 

Jnited States and United Kingdom reserved the 
right to inquire into the financial implications of 
certain new undertakings. 


Correction 


In the Buttetin of July 31, page 196, right- 
hand column, line 20: “July” should read “June.” 
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Course of Action Under Unified Command in 
Korea—United States Report to the 
Security Council 

South Korean Forces Placed Under Unified 
Command of United Nations 

Korean Attack Opens New Chapter in History. 
By John Foster Dulles, Consultant to the 
Secretary 

Puerto Rico Authorized To Write Own Con- 
stitution. Statement by 
Acheson 

Visit of Australian Prime Minister. 
ment by Secretary Acheson 

Events in Korea Emphasize Need for Point 4 
Program. Statement by Warren R. 
Austin . 

Toward a Stronger World Organization. 
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